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Preface 


Cy Twombly is one of the truly outstanding figures in contemporary art, and it is a great 
pleasure to be presenting the very first exhibition of his work in Austria. Cy Twombly’s 
remarkable body of work is equally and firmly anchored both in the history of twentieth- 
century art and in the present. Starting out with Abstract Expressionism, he developed 
an unique style with text-like signs that took on monumental proportions on huge 
canvases. He uses what look like children’s first attempts at writing, absent-minded 
scribbling, graffiti on walls, and “bricolage”-like arrangements of found objects. With 
this contemporary material as a starting point, he delves into and brings alive for the 
present the rich experience of mythical narratives, and the great themes of Mediter- 
ranean cultural history. 

This MUMOK retrospective complements other large Twombly exhibitions of 
recent years, which were devoted to drawings, sculptures, and painting series, bringing all 
the media together and offering a comprehensive overview that makes it possible to see 
and experience their simultaneity and subtle interconnections. In the 1950s Cy Twombly 
attended the legendary, interdisciplinary Black Mountain College, and since then he has 
always developed his work in the different genres of painting, sculpture, photography, 
and drawing in parallel, which Twombly himself describes as different “states of mind” 
of his artistic production. 

To this day it is not well known that Twombly has always taken a keen interest in 
photography, ever since his time at Black Mountain College. Our exhibition is the first 
to present Twombly’s rich photographic ceuvre as a significant part of his entire work. 
Stylistic features such as deliberate overexposure or out-of-focus effects can be related 
in many ways to Twombly’s use of the color white and his paint dissolving and running 
down. And, like studio photographs by Constantin Brancusi, Twombly’s photographs 
also provide insight into the conditions and places that have been so influential on 
his work: whether his chosen "home" city of Rome, his country house in Bassano in 
Teverina north of Rome, the coastal town of Gaeta, or, more recently, back in the place 
where he was born, Lexington, Virginia. 

By including the photographs in this exhibition, the creative process and back- 
ground behind Twombly's work is outlined, and the distance inherent to the hieratic 
presentation of an ceuvre in a museum is countered. This “intimate” approach, as I 
would like to call it, requires the artist's permission, and also his active help; we are for- 
tunate that our curator Achim Hochdórfer has been in close contact with Twombly over 
many years. We have been able to bring works to Vienna that have only rarely, or in some 
cases never, been on show before, and to put together an exhibition that will include 


several surprises even for the experts. 
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Achim Hochdörfer 


“Blue goes out, B comes in” 


Cy Twombly’s Narration of Indeterminacy 


The photograph shows cans of paint, rolls of paper, cardboard boxes, piles of fabrics, and many other kinds of mate- 
rials all lying around in an attic. In the background on the left, there is an open window. The shot is slightly over- 
exposed, and the rectangular window is both an opening to the world outside and a potential white surface. The light 
that streams in from this space has spiritual overtones, yet it bedecks the objects spread around the attic in a quite 
ordinary manner. It seems as if the various found materials came through the window, through that white pictorial 
surface, into this New York studio, which Cy Twombly and Robert Rauschenberg shared from summer 1953 to winter 
1954, after they had returned from their extended journey of exploration through Italy and northern Africa. 

Twombly's studio photograph is very different from the way that artistic activity was usually depicted in the 
1950s, when the existential struggle of a (generally male) painter or sculptor during the creation process stood in the 
foreground—as exemplified in famous pictures of Jackson Pollock at work on his “action paintings.” Twombly does 
not portray the artist at work; rather the work seems to arise by itself from the material. The white surface of the 
“picture window” marks the empty space and the interface that stands for the process of exchange between the 
realms of the real and the aesthetic. It is the “screen” that both registers the traces of the everyday and transfers them 
into the sphere of artistic production. Cy Twombly’s photograph has a parallel in John Cage’s concept of silence— 
during some performances Cage opened the windows in the concert hail to let in the sounds of the outside world.! 
In a way similar to Cage’s attempt to liberate musical notes and sounds from their function within a harmonic set- 
ting and to perceive them as isolated sound events, the scattered arrangement of the materials dissolves any notion 
of a superimposed compositional order, and thus allows each object to be perceived as an independent formal con- 
stellation. The white drape laid over a box in the center and the dark form of a piece of carpet behind it on the right 
each unfold their own haptic and sensual qualities even before they find entry into a work of art. This is why Cage, 
writing about Rauschenberg, explains the processes of exchange between the artist and the materials used during 
the working process as an unpredictable encounter, a meeting with the Other, the Unfamiliar: “[...] it is as though 
the encounter was extended into a visit on the part of the stranger (who is divine). [...] Shortly the stranger leaves; 
leaving the door open.”? 

Twombly’s photograph of the Fulton Street studio may seem informal and purely documentary, but it in fact 
amounts to a programmatic reflection of his own position in relation to the dominant discourses in New York in the 
1950s. This period was indeed decisive for both young artists: in 1954 Rauschenberg arrived at his idea of Combine 
Paintings, a mixture of painting, photography, and object art, where he attempts to give form to the heterogeneity of 
disparate elements within one work; and Twombly begins to develop both his expressive and “gauche” graffiti style 
in his paintings and drawings as well as his white-painted, bricolage sculptures. For a brief while he toc played with 
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Robert Rauschenberg combine material, 
Fulton Street Studio, New York City, 1954 
Color dry-print 

Sheet: 17 x 11 in. 
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Fulton Street Studio, New York, 1954 


Robert Rauschenberg combine material, 
Fulton Street Studio, New York, 1954 

er dry-print 

et: 17a II in, 


Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17 x 11in 
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the idea of Combine Paintings, but opted instead for a more subtle and at first sight less decisive process. On a super- 


ficial level he remains true to the distinctions between painting, sculpture, photography, and drawing, vet he shifts 
the parameters within these apparently so rigidly separate media categories: he draws on his paintings, uses oil color 
for works on paper, paints over his sculptures, and uses photographs to reflect the status of his pictures and sculp- 
tures. This ability to keep his own position open within a constant process of exchange between subjective and (art) 
historical experiences was to become typical of Twombly's artistic development through the following decades. This 
was evident in his private matters, as in his move to Rome in the late 1950s, which led to an increased interest in 
mythological subjects; it was again a factor in his turn to nature when he withdrew to a country house in Bassano in 
Teverina in the mid-1970s and then to Gaeta on the Tyrrhenean Sea in the 1980s. It is also evidenced by his varied 
reactions to art movements such as Neo-Dada in his working out of collage techniques; to Pop Art through the inte- 
gration of signs and symbols from everyday culture; to Minimal Art in the turn to seriality and formal reduction in 
the late 19605; to Conceptual Art through the stronger use of text and the medium of the drawing; and, finally, to 
neo-expressive painting and postmodern sculpture in the 1980s. Twombly thus keeps the borders between the differ- 
ent genres and between subjective and historical experience permeable, as if specific aspects might shine from one 


field into another, as through a window. 


Twombly's crossing of the color white with the window as a pictorial metaphor is much more than a merely super- 


ficial light game: two elements that could hardly be more contrary are related to each other here. Whereas white 


is the absence of color, and a nothingness that negates the aesthetic illusion of the perspectival image, the window is 

the classic topos of the pictorial imagination.' White is also used by Rauschenberg and later in some works by Jasper 
ER SZ? de e = e a D se " - $ 

Johns; in Twombly’s pictures and sculptures, it becomes an insignia. In an early text of 1951, Charles Olsen, director 
f DIasl ^ tii n (Cr nos ^n re » e + ^ « . T 334 r e 

of Black Mountain College, emphatically called Twombly the “man who dealt with whiteness,”* and for his first ex- 
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hibition with Leo Castelli, which was scheduled to take place after the successful Johns and Rauschenberg shows in 


6 ! 


the summer of 1959 (and which did take place in 1960 in a different form), Twombly painted a programmatic series 
of almost white pictures (see p.65) in Lexington.” He also used the motif of the window throughout his entire career: 
it appears in countless photographs since 1954 and is especially apparent in the Self-Portrait that he did nearly fifty 
years later (2603). Far this work Twombly placed himself in a back-lit profile in front of a window visible as a glow- 


ing rectangle: the contour lines of the thus de-individualized artist, blend with the white of the light streaming in 


(sce p. 17). In his 
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schematic way of marking out a location within a pictorial field. He begins his series of Blackboard Paintings in 1966 
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Studio, Lexington, Virginia, 2002 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 11x 17 in. 
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Untitled, Sant’ Angelo, Ischia, 1966 
Collage: cardboard stripes, packing tape, 
wax crayon, ball-point pen, lead pencil 

- on drawing cardboard 
` 275|8x19 2 in. 
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Untitled, Sant’ Angelo, Ischia, 1966 Self-Portrait, Gaeta, 2003 
Collage: cardboard stripes, packing tape, Color dry-print 

wax crayon, lead pencil on drawing cardboard Sheet: 17x 11 in. 

27 5/8 x 19 1/2 in. 
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with the three-part picture Problem I, II, III (see pp. 74-75), which shows three vertical rectangular frames that are 
reminiscent of windows or doors. The collages he made in the same year in Sant’Angelo show a related interest: in 
the upper area of the work, Untitled, there are two sketched windows that Twombly has attached to the picture on 
independent strips of paper. Scribbles in blue paint are scratched into the work and commented with hand-written 
text: “Blue goes out” and “B comes in.” Below this, a series of windows stacked behind one another thematizes the 
illusionist effect of perspectival enlargement or diminution. In between these images a line showing the number 240 
denotes the real length of the left half of the picture in millimeters. This collage represents a conceptual and pointed 
representation of the duplicity between the literalism of the expressive means used and the imaginative spaces that 
they open up: do the blue marks optically fade into the distance, or do they move closer to the viewer? Do they 
suggest an impression of sky and sea, as the line written above, “by the sea,” would indicate? Should these random 
scribblings be seen as meaningful signs at all, or is it all just Twombly ironizing the search for any “deeper” levels of 
meaning? Does he insist on the integrity of the pictorial field or does he dissolve its coordinates? Is he even attacking 
the notion of the contemplative image, or is he defining specific areas within the image and thereby creating spaces 
and “places for observation” (Latin: templum) that then open up a con-templative approach? Twombly again and 
again takes the viewer back to zero—to the place where fundamental decisions are made regarding the status of the 
artwork as a material fact and its illusionist potential. 

By doing this, Twombly touches on a delicate issue in the art theoretical debates of the 1960s. The question 
whether to adhere to the pictorial character of the image or to annul this in the name of the mere factuality of 
the means of expression used led, to put it bluntly, to the schism between modernism and Minimal Art. But the 
polemics associated with this narrow down the perspective that Twombly and other artists endeavored to establish 
in the course of the Zeg d 1960s.° The retreat to the basic components of the artwork in general and of 
painting in ge cular—the media, pigm ents, and other gane- apanas precon LA not seen E ore. as 








al “collapse” and phantasmatic exaggeration. on Didi- 
Jates the contradictions, ambivalences, and prevarications of 
y other modern artist Twombly lays out the conditions of this 
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Genetrix, Rome, 1987 
Wood, nails, white paint 
273/8x261/4x14in. 
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Untitled, Bassano in Teverina, 1980 
Plaster, sand 
14 1/8x 14x 105/8 in. 
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Burning Sculpture, Zurich, 1994 
Color dry-print C 
Sheet: 17x 11 in. Shee 


Burning Sculpture, Zurich, 19% 
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In his sculptures Twombly illustrates the duplicity of literalness and aesthetic illusion by means of a clear contrast 
between a privileged view from the front and a putative “rear side.” The sculpture entitled Rotalla is made out of two 
round wooden discs mounted one behind the other on a supporting construction. The discs are divided in the mid- 
dle and bent, with the two halves joined together by two hinges. The material used was originally the lids of olive bar- 
rels, and traces of a handle remain visible in the center of the back disc.* The natural properties of these found 
objects—the horizontal slits that divide each of the two wooden discs, the two symmetrical hinges and the handle— 
set precise structuring accents that stabilize the composition and the rotating movement of its round shapes. If the 
viewer concentrates on the basic formal structure, then the composition seems to be very strict and classical; the fact 
that the sculpture is made of found objects in their literal constitution—in particular in the bronze cast—seems com- 
pletely irrelevant, Seen in this way, the sculpture emanates peace and tranquility, which David Sylvester compared to 
a Buddha on a throne.” If, however, the viewer walks around the work and looks from the side or the back, then this 
optical ideal dissolves. This is why Sylvester classified the work as to be viewed from one direction only, even speak- 
ing of an “emphatically frontal piece." '? But Twombly worked very deliberately on the design of the back too: against 
the background of the circular wooden lid, and supported in terms of the composition by the two circular segments, 





the rectangular back wall with the title of the work and artist's signature is itself a clearly intended pictorial part of 
the piece. In a photo of this work, Twombly focused on a side view, as if he intended to emphasize the validity of this 
seemingly neglected perspective. The grain of the wooden block on which the two discs are mounted now comes to 
the fore; it takes the form of concentric semi-circles and repeats a basic motif of the whole sculpture: rotation. When 
walking around Twombly’s sculptures, the viewer is drawn into a series of shifting perspectives: the presumed frontal 
views are disturbed by back sides that then assert themselves as the primary view. The temporal structure that under- 
lies Twombly’s works is thus highly disparate, since sinking back into the real conditions of space and time becomes 
a fundamental aspect of the reception process. Again and again a new detail or a new view leads viewers in à new 


direction, implicating them in a reflective game that is interrupted after an unpredictable period of time 
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Twombly refers explicitly to Mallarmé: 


The color white is the vanishing poin 
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purity and dematerializa 


L’Esperienza moderna, 


22 
Twombly’s use of white i 
Paul Valéry; white is a visual equivalent of 
he Italian magazine 





August/September edition of t | REESEN 
ee EE ee a Eleanor Ward in April 1957 shows that Twombly had —————— 
hitenes fallarmé.”!' But a lette ‚rote : : pue regen ze: 
e Mallarme’s ideas more deeply: “I've been reading ear? ems rmé ` geg s Essays. | cometh E t 
[...] Read Mallarmé or an introduction anyway.” ”? The photograph of Rauseheiibere s | ¢ Ge m crials mentioned = — a 1 - 
above clearly shows that the color white, as a determining element in Twombly's poene and sculptures of the early Dome à 
1950s, was in fact very closely related to John Cage's theory of silence. The composer Cage and Twombly, who was — 
sixteen years younger, first met in 1951 at Black Mountain College: That year, they attended lectures on Zen Buddhism Leg —— E 
by the Japanese philosopher Daisetz Suzuki at Columbia University. Twombly uo attended a number of legendary | rane atat E 
Cage concerts, including Theater Piece #1 in the summer of 1952, when Cage performed a simultaneous piece with Mmm - 
fausalüciben: Merce Cunningham, and Charles Olsen at Black Mountain College." Lt " = 
Just how close Twombly and Cage were in artistic terms during this period is evidenced by a series of photo- geg eg 
graphs taken in 1951 at Black Mountain College. As if in a still-life, a number of jars, bottles, and beakers containing Limit e - 
turpentine and mixed paints are spread across à table (see pp. 24-25). Again it is not the creative working process — wm 
and its subjective dynamics that are presented, but only the traces of the art materials. The table's edge divides these | sanan ma wg 
photos horizontally across the middle, and the lower half of the pictures thus shows casual marks on a white table- same eu = : Fee 
cloth: holes, dirt, folds, signs of use. In contrast to first impressions, this photo series is not based on carefully arranged pese mpm un —— 
studies and compositions, but rather the result of a random and “un-composed” situation. The marks on the table- mmm Po = gë? 
cloth, the coincidental graining and even the impurities in the photographic material thus continually generate ever pum -— 
new formal constellations. Cage worked with similar methods; in his Music for Piano pieces composed from 1952 e emm " 
on, for example, the musical notes are composed of the chance impurities of the paper. In the seven scores of Sever mm = 
Haikus (1951/1952), which were also composed by using methods of chance, Cage attempted to visualize the individ- = — = 
ual sounds by writing one line of notes only at the bottom of the page, while the rest of the “pictorial space” remain- PR D 
ed empty. In paintings and drawings in the mid-1950s Twombly clearly expressed the equal value of artistic markings N E s: 
and the acceptance of already extant reality by placing a white surface and dense scribbling next to each other with | meses -—-.- 
equal emphasis. The grained surface of the paper is just as intense a sign as the repetitive strokes of the pencil (see ma = B 
p. 26, p. 29). The two horizontally divided halves of the picture do not form ~ eee 
opposites, but determine and condition each other; they are equally determined ) B — 
Won. mm nn 


by absence and presence, by emptying of and filling with meaning. In this sense 
the white in a picture such as Academy (1955) (see p. 32) does not form the 
background for the positively posited marks, but is rather an active entity in its 
own right, taking up the gestures of the pencil, smudging and erasing them. It is 
as if Twombly were attempting to put himself into a state free of all intention, so 
that the course of the lines and the directionless traces of the creative process 
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Studio, Lexington, Virginia, 2002 
Color dry-print 

Sheet: 11x 17 in. 


might be liberated from all control by the subject. 
A further series of photos, which show Twombly's canvases drawn with 


white chalk on a black background (see p. 30-31), offers useful insight into the 
artist's thinking around the mid-1950s. In a photo of a section of the picture 
Panorama (the only surviving work of this group), which is nailed to the wall, 





John Cage. Seven Haiku, 1951 
For Piano Solo, sheet 3 
© john Cage Trust, photo: Edition Peters/ Henmar Press 


Twombly addresses the tendency of his all-over compositions to cross their own borders and connect with the sur- 

rounding real space. Hung just above the floor, Twombly lets drops of paint fall from the canvas onto a horizontal 
strip of wall, so as to lay open the irreconcilable conflict between the picture and the real object. Jasper Johns and 
Brice Marden would later make this motif an integral component of their paintings by leaving an unpainted strip at 
the bottom edge. [n further photos Twombly shows several of the dark-ground anses stacked together, with the 
result that the gestural positioning of the canvases reveals their accidental and modular en Gg contrast 
to DS subject-centered core of the process of painting in Abstract Expressionism. Although at first sight hardl 
noticeable, Twombly has leaned up against the floor board a smaller picture that rests directly on Keren ge 
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Still Life, Black Mountain College, 1951 
Color dry-print 


Sheet: each 17 x 11 in. 
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Table, Chair and Cloth, Tetuan, 1951 
Color dry-print 

Sheet: each 17x 11 in. 


painting nailed to the wall, with the markings of the two merging into one another (see pp. 30-31), and only a fine 
section to denote the border between the two canvases. The transition of two horizontal lines that cross from the 
middle to the right-hand picture is particularly significant: Twombly continued these lines directly above the two 
canvases placed one in front of the other. Clearly the pictures overlapped during the working process like elements 


of a collage and then separated again. In the photographs Twombly also combined the individual canvases like in a 
collage structure: he crosses the mark of Abstract Expressionism with a collage method. 


— | | Twombly was a key player in the process of the reevaluation of gestural abstraction that took place through the latter 
half of the 1950s. He moved to Italy and actively took part in contemporary debates in New York and Rome. The art 

| scenes were particularly well networked between these two cities at the time, and many American artists were shown 
in Rome, particularly in Galleria La Tartaruga.'' When the magazine Art News coined the term Neo-Dada to charac- 
terize anew sensibility in 1958, Twombly was mentioned in one breath with Jasper Johns, Robert Rauschenberg, 


Allan Kaprow, and Ray Johnson. From 1958 Twombly’s painting began to include more and more collage elements. 


First, in pictures like Arcadia single signs, letters, and symbols are used (see p. 61). Then, gradually, their distribution 
over the surface becomes more and more dynamic and undefined, as if Twombly were developing a multiplicity of 
different possibilities for denotation in his selection of motifs and his use of gestural idiom: popular eye-catchers 
like hearts or phallic symbols, gestural smudges, letters, fingerprints, deletions, precise compositional marks, random 
scribbling. He establishes an armory of symbolic, iconic, and indexical signs, setting in motion a process of undirect- 
ed reading, These signs suggestively excite one another, they comment on each other, disturb one another, and remain 
indifferent to each other. Around 1960 Twombly’s way of working gets nearer and nearer to what might be called 
“action collage.” Looking back, he commented: “[...] I use the elements of collage, but without applying its particu- 
| lar technique.” It is in fact true that the complexity of Twombly’s pictures from the mid-1950s on results to a large 
degree from his attempt to confront the model of improvisation which leaves all decisions to the control and the 
“mood” of the subject, with methods of planned randomness." It is as if Twombly were continually tricking himself 
and both creating and dissolving the link between the imagination and the creative hand. This paradox of “desub- 
jectified expression” is also central to Twombly’s text of 1957 in L’Esperienza moderna. Some of his phrasing is re- 


miniscent of the vocabulary of the abstract expressionists, in particular Harold Rosenberg's famous essay on “The 





American Action Painters” and Frank O’Hara’s writing. Twombly sees the painting process as a “crisis,” the result of 
an “ecstatic impulse,” and a “compulsive action of becoming” and “climax in the acute act of forming.” Other ideas 

in this text show, however, that he was precisely not interested in perpetuating the existentialist paradigm, but rather 
attempted to free the gestural act from its previous anchorage within the artistic subject: “Each line now is the actual 
experience with its own innate history. It does not illustrate—it is the sensation of its own realization.”!$ A compara- 
ble text by Cage uses remarkably similar wording: “A sound does not view itself as thought [...]; it has no time for 


f 
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i any consideration—it is occupied with the performance of its characteristics,” 
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Untitled, Buena Vista, Virginia, 1955 Untitled. Euena Vista, Virginia, 1955 

Lead pencil on paper Lead pencil on paper 


21 7/8 x 30 in. 21 7j£ x 20 in. 
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Untitled, Sperlonga, 1959 
Collage: paper shreds, 
glue on notebook cover 
11 7/8x Bin. 
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Untitled, Sperlonga, 1959 
Collage: paper shreds, 
glue on notebook cover 
11 7/8x 8 in. 
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Untitled, Buena Vista, Virginia, 1955 
Lead pencil on paper 
22 x 30in. 
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Untitled, Buena Vista, Virginia, 1955 
Lead pencil on paper 

22 x 30 in. 
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Fulton Street Studio, New York, 1954 
Color éry-print 
Sheet: 17x 11 in. 
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Detail 28 

Fulton Street Studio, New York, 1954 Fultan Street Studio, New York, 1954 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17x 11 in. 


This reinterpretation of gestural abstraction runs parallel to Cage's radicalization of his aesthetics as he moved fur- 
ther toward his concept of indeterminacy. In earlier pieces such as Music of Changes (1951) Cage used chance proce- 
dures, but they led to a conventional score. The finished work was petrified into a score that had to be adhered to by 
performers. By contrast, a composition based on indeterminacy consists of an open, graphic score that can be real- 
ized and performed in many different ways. In Winter Music, for example, several short fragments of notation are put 
together on one page, but they can be selected and combined freely during a performance. And in the monumental 
score for the piano in Concert for Piano and Orchestra, which premièred in 1958 at Town Hall in New York City dur- 
ing the anniversary concert organized by Rauschenberg and Johns, some of the sixty-three pages even use different 
notional systems adjacent to one another (see p- 34). They form mobile units, from which performers may realize one 
possible version, The visual analogy to pictures by Twombly, Rauschenberg, and other artists was so obvious that 
scores of Cage's Concert for Piano and Orchestra were exhibited in 1958 at the Stable Gallery, which also presented 
Twombly, Rauschenberg, Joan Mitchell, and other artists during the 1950s. Cage himself also compared his graphic 


HI we 


scores with “action collages” in an essay published in 1958: “What makes this action like Dada are the underlying 
philosophical views and the collage-like actions. But what makes this action unlike Dada is the space in it. For it is 
the space and emptiness that is finally urgently necessary at this point of the history.”* It is hard to imagine a more 
apposite description of pictures like Empire of Flora, Study for Presence of a Myth, and School of Fontainebleau. 

The nervous scribbling, the phallic forms, the isolation of the lines and letters all indicate inner sensibilities, whose 
expression, however, is interrupted, so that they are dotted at random around the canvas like solitary moments of 
emotion, so as then to themselves become new impulses for additional pictorial elements. The disparate and isolated 
constellations are devoid of all stable a priori symbolization, which does not mean that they cannot set narrative 
effects in motiom, Quite the contrary: they create a “panorama” that is always being reconfigured—to use the title 
of the picture photographed by Twombly—a panorama of associations and connotations that engender structurally 
and semantically weak formations. This is a “narration of indeterminacy,” in which the simultaneity of competing 


views is raised to the status of a principle of formation. The white amounts to the matrix on which the process of 





signification both arises and collapses. 

The emptiness of the color white that provides the space for the “actions” and liberates them from any 
stable a priori references is an approach that Cage described as being “urgently necessary at this point of the history.” 
The years around 1958 saw a fundamental reformulation of avant-garde theory. In the face of the enormous push 
towards commercialization in the late 1950s, the existential pathos of the artist as an authentic creator alienated from 
society had become a tired cliché, and avamt-garde gestures of protest had lost their credibility. More and more they 
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Academy, New York City, 1955 
Oil-based house paint, pastel, 
lead pencil, color pencil on canvas 
75 1/4x947/Bin. 
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Ka : t : tended toward their very opposite: the flattened perception of “anything goes ” 
s > — = Thus Twombly, at the end of his 1957 statement, felt obliged D take up a posi. 
E " m = . | b= E — tion against this kind of criticism, which was evidently SES very com- 
Ade ease a" i : " 
4 are E ‘JE mon: “The idea of falling into obscurities or subjective Alm absurd— 
M ltd se e? such ideas can only be held by a lack of reference or Denke Twombly’s 
ki v " dissociated *narrations of indeterminacy" do articulate the dues heteron. 
: NENNEN E omy of real lived experience, and are to be seen " a response to a "crisis of 
——— SEN ak in [E meaning," but without turning the loss of experience that went hand in hand 


John Cage, Concert for Piano and Orchestra, 1957-58 


For Piano Solo, sheet 9 


* John Cage Trust, photo: Edition Peters/Henmar Press 


indeterminacy—an emptiness, it should be noted, th 


enmeshed in the hustle of capitalist society, and—as if through 
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with all of this into any kind of absolute. This is precisely what Cage seems to 
have been aiming at when he stated the need to create spaces of emptiness and 
at does not conceive of itself as negation and closure, but is 

a window—is open to the world out there. 


A programmatic text which was included with a recording on the LP of his retrospective concert of 1958 (which was organized by 
Rauschenberg and Jasper Johns), includes this example: “For in this new music nothing takes place but sounds: those are notated 
and those are not. Those that are not notated appear in the written music as silences, opening the doors of the music to the sounds 
that happen to be in the environment [.. .]." John Cage, “Experimental Music,” in Silence, Middletown/Conn., 1973, pp. 7 ff. In 
1961 Cage wrote about Rauschenberg’s Combine Paintings: “It’s like looking out a window. [...] Poetry is free-wheeling.” John 
Cage, “On Robert Rauschenberg,” in ibid., p. 106. One of Twombly’s pictures of 1955, which hel 
Rauschenberg and Johns, is significantly called Free Wheeler. 


Cage, “On Robert Rauschenberg,” p. 103. 
An example is Heidegger’s definition of a window painting: “What is a window? Its frame delimits the openness shining through, 


so as to concentrate it by freely allowing it to shine through the borders of the frame. The window as the ingress of approaching 
light is a view into the future.” Martin Heidegger, “Uber die Sixtina”, in Aus der Erfahrung des Denkens 1910-1976 (collected works, 
vol. 13), Frankfurt/M. 1983, pp. 119 ff (translated). I would like to thank Wolfram Pichler, who is presently working on a history of 


ater named together with 


the pictorial field in modernism, for his many ideas here. 

Charles Olsen, “Cy Twombly” (1951), in Nicola Del Roscio (ed.), Writings on Cy Twombly, Munich 2002, p. 9. 

Whereas Leo Castelli wanted a retrospective show for the first Twombly exhibition in his gallery scheduled for October 1959, 
Twombly insisted on a concentrated selection of his almost entirely white pictures done in Lexington. In a letter of August 1959 
he wrote: *[...] in a way I like the image of seeing just the paintings you have with a few drawings—the obsessive austerity of the 
idea rather than variation.” Cited in exh. cat. Cy Twombly: A Retrospective, Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1994, p. 63. 

As well as Rauschenberg and Johns, Joan Mitchell, Piero Manzoni, and Yves Klein should particularly be mentioned here. On 
the discourse on painting in the “transition period” see my essay, “A Hidden Reserve: Painting from 1958 to 1965,” in Artforum 
(February 2009), pp. 152 ff. 

Georges Didi-Huberman, Die leibhaftige Malerei (1985), Munich 2002, pp. 98 ff. 

I would like to thank Nicola Del Roscio for pointing this out to me in summer 1997. 

See David Sylvester, “The World is Light,” in Nicola Del Roscio (ed.), Cy Twombly. Ten Sculptures, New York 1997, p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 17. 

Cy Twombly, “Documenti di una nuova figurazione: Toti Scialoja, Gastone Novelli, Pierre Alechinsky, Achille Perilli, Cy Twombly,” 
in L’Esperienza moderna, 2 (1957), p. 32. 

Twombly in a letter to Eleanor Ward in April 1957, cited in Cy Twombly: A Retrospective, p. 62. 

In conversation with Cy Twombly (June 2002). 

See Germano Celant, Roma—New York, 1948-1964, Milan 1993. 


“Editorial,” in Art News, vol. 56 (January 1958). Allan Kaprow remembered that Twombly’s pictures were perceived as being 
extremely radical and Dadaist in the late 1950s: “Twombly’s scribbles bring to mind a student who does not want to learn his 
lessons and rebels against them” (conversation with Allan Kaprow, June 2002). That Twombly was very clearly seen as a part of 
a new movement around 1958 is shown among other things by a discussion at the Artist’s Club on 27 March 1958, to which 
Twombly was to be invited. The plan for the discussion put togethe | 


"e r by Irving Sandler includes a numb kev words, such as 
"satire in art,” “Neo-Dada,” 6 ber of key ; 


cluded Rauschenberg, cedes ia oes iud “Shock,” and “new directions.” The list of people to be invited in- 
fact that he had moved to Rome was added to | eng "nmn Pans Ortman, Stankiewicz—and Twombly, although the 
collage techniques for the first time, with ope : inni en EAU Kaprow compares his new pictures, in which he used 
bete ee "of | pene windows, wording that is clearly reminiscent of the photo by Twombly described 
ay: Of all forms I like the collage most. It is like a friend which has opened windows to me.” Cited in 


“Patriotism and the American Home,” Club P 
| anel, 27 March 1958 j 
nn ‚Irving Sandler Papers, 
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Twombly, cited in Heiner Bastian (ed.), Catalogue Raisonné of the Pati 
On this, compare the outst 
“The Poetics of Chance and Collage,” pp. 99 ff. 

Twombly, “Documenti di una nuova figurazione,” p. 32. 

John Cage, “Experimental Music: Doctrine” (1955), in Silence, p. 14. 

John Cage, “History of Experimental Music in the US” (1958), in Silence, p. 70. 


ıtings. Volume I, 1948-1960, Munich 1992, p. 29. 
anding analysis by Liz Kotz, Words to Be Looked At, Cambridge, Mass., 2007; in particular chapter 3: 
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ruck many as mere scribbling and 


adings. What st 
| discourse quickly 


he art critica 
lity the very thing that the other 


others saw his art as grounded 
discourse of the 


repeatedly given rise to controversial re 
te and intellectually stimulating. T 
das the outstanding positive qua 
as a romantic symbolist, 
ality that benefited a new 


Cy Twombly’s œuvre has 
ceived by others as exquisi 


hich each side asserte 
to see Twombly 
credited to him as a qu 


scrawling was per 
evolved in a direction in w 
side tried to ignore. Whereas some wanted 


in graffiti and the scatological. This was, however, 
e then, yet no reading has been able to integrate the 


have produced a multiplication of points of view. 


ng views on an equal footing. 
s and analytical approaches in art and cultural history was ultimately 
re like a cocoon—perhaps in the hope that Twombly's art will enable 


so to speak. It seems that people are content that Twombly's art is uni- 
kes it admirable could not be more contradictory. However, that 


runs the risk of a certain arbitrariness and the only effort to counteract it is to turn being a butterfly—to continue 
r—into the ideal existence. Roland Barthes in particular has favored this approach to Twombly's art 


pecially Heiner Bastian, have taken that as license to view Twombly s art as above ordinary art historical 
at there was a time in Twombly's career as an 


ould be rejected. I am referring to his 


body. 
The literature on Twombly has grown enormously sinc 
Rather, such readings 


earlier opposi 
An extensive apparatus of possible reference 


built up and now surrounds Twombly's œuv 
him to emerge from this cocoon as à butterfly, 
versally admired, even if the ideas about what ma 


the metapho 


and others, es 
ences. By contrast, it is noted only rather rarely and in passing th 


refer 
artist when critics and fellow artists of all stripes agreed that Twombly's art sh 
described by Donald Judd as a “fiasco”! in which Twombly showed nine 


paintings and express his enthusiasm t | 

oward th P "res 
Gute d ada NERF RER e ` id up to the exhibition was totally contradicted by the 

DA ural milieu.? [n retros c TE i ; 
a da NG MEME em art critics and art historians tend to brush 
NU o a constellation of unf i < 

suba E herah of unfortunate circumstances. Not with- 
atin gemeng | pais that after the 1964 exhibition—and only after a period of two years in which h 
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aa acta sp me Was creating works that, at least superficially, had little in common with a 
trs uiu obert PEU AIRES felt obliged to speak of the irony evident in the fi i e 
mete antes distet aad Ge a manifestly erroneous understanding of the works: the f. ek. 

s, and serial structures appearing i EE 
the methods and concerns of Mini ppearing in the Blackboard Paintings which | | 
à of Minimal Art and Conceptual Art obscured the f. SEENEN 
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43 
Untitled, Sperlonga, 1959 

Oil, wax crayon, lead pencil, color 
pencil on drawing cardboard 
271/2x391/2in. 

e granted to Pincus-Witten that Twombly should be 


But matters are surely not quite that simple. While it must b 
placed in a tradition of expressionist calligraphy, his art keeps its distance from certain ideas and expectations asso- 
iew this tradition as something almost monolithic and 


ciated with this tradition. Just how problematic it is to V 
incontrovertible in its semantic structure was em phasized by Philip Leider in his article “Literalism and Abstraction” 
trically opposed readings had formed, each of which claimed Jackson 


(1970), in which he pointed out that two diame 
a literalist one and a modernist one, and each of which founded its own tradition.” Whereas the 


Pollock’s painting, 
modernist reading emphasized the optical effects of Pollock’s painting, the literalist one stuck to the 







shaped by a negative impulse. What Serge Guilbaut later wrote of the evolution of Abstrac 
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Untitled, Rome, 1961 

Oil-based house paint, oil, lead pencil, 
colored pencil on canvas 

19 3/4 x 23 5[8 in. 


understood in this spirit: “The work of many avant-garde artists, in particular Pollock, de Kooning, Rothko, and Still, 
seemed to become a kind of un-writing, an art of effacement, of erasure, a discourse which in its articulation tried to 
negate itself, to be re-absorbed. There was a morbid fear of the expressive image that threatened to regiment, to pet- 
rify painting once again." If one is inclined to attribute this assessment and rhetoric to Guilbaut alone and claim it 
has little to do with the actual historical process, one need only listen to what Robert Rauschenberg replied when he 
was asked how Willem de Kooning reacted when he (Rauschenberg) asked de Kooning in 1953 for a drawing he 


could erase: *Terrified! Another generation of erasers!" [emphasis added]? In Twombly's case, this "negative discourse" 


took forms that were less scandalous but no less enduring’; drawing and erasing— “writing,” “unwriting,” and 


*rewriting"— developed into an interplay in which the one could stand for the other. The feeling of a subliminal 
correspondence in Twombly's late 1960s paintings to other contemporary developments is based not so much on the 
fact that numbers, geometric figures, diagrams, and serial structures appear, which could all too easily be interpreted 
and dismissed as a recherché affinity to systematically and conceptually oriented art; it is based more on the fact that 
Twombly was able to make the "negative discourse" of his calligraphy plausible in these paintings. The irony that 
Pincus-Witten felt obliged to call attention to did not in fact exist as such. It was simply that some other art move- 


ments were less afraid "to regiment, to petrify painting again." For example, Donald Judd noted that his minimalist 
especially that of Pollock and Barnett Newman; at the same time, 


object art was rooted in the tradition of painting, 
rtistic process to the regiment of industrial mass production. In contrast to Rauschenberg, 


he saw this as an opportunity to break radically with the entire tradition of painting: a 
paradigm sanctioned by tradition would be replaced by a new, positivist paradigm. By contrast, a "negative ee 
seeks to suspend culturally dominant forms for assigning meaning or to vex them in such a We that ES Se nen 
ability to explain. By doing so the negative discourse creates the conditions necessary for an epistemological rift to 
authorship. That is also why Rauschenberg, 


occur, without it being possible or necessary to link it to the trope of 
could later be identified as forerunners of postmodernism. 


he wanted to subject the a 
Jasper Johns, and Twombly, 


Jasper Johns, and Twombly 
+ * + 

Such ching, epochal classifications do not help much when trying to understand the structure of Twombly’s 

e ee BE E he pictorial field that can scarcely be explained adequately merely 


paintings. They draw attention to an approach to t 
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a lucid essay, Yve-Alain Bois has therefore proposed D 
10 He referred to the responsory quality e 


ns different—bigger, broader— than 
ale in the viewers’ subjective 


b ach - s 

y referring to a tradition of expressionist calligraphy. In 
point of departure for analysis by asking about the scale of the paintings. 
the scale of the paintings: when seen from a certain distance, their scale see! 


when seen from up close, though they also invite us to do that. This shift in the sc 
impression turns out to be an integral determining moment of the paintings. It should be remembered here that the 


word scale has a spectrum of meanings, pertaining not only to a relationship of sizes but also, for example, to music. 
whereby it refers to the special —indeed, unique—inherent harmony of a thing. It can DEE ge based on the de. 
finition of scale provided by Carl Andre in the context of Minimal Art without necessarily ane it to Minimal Art. 

“I have come to the conclusion that perhaps the only thing that art has is scale—something which has nothing at aj 


: A . . >i arts. |... This is imi 
to do with size. It has to do with things being internally consistent with their own P its | | | | not limited to 
an even talk about scale with things like color.” !! As Bois 


mony—that is also able to affect the observer’ 
he aesthetics of production—that the proces, 
thetics of reception. The diverse marks anq 
‘dual events—that is, from up close; they 
‘tions and correspondences, they do not 

o express can be detected. From a greater 
minate the dominant impression of 
nit to which all of the pictorial marks 
ks that have already been placed 
ualities. Hence the ground 





sculpture at all. I think painting has this quality. [...] You c 
has indicated, Twombly's paintings have a scale—that is, an inner har 
awareness of time. This should be understood not only in the sense oft 
of making works can be read out of them; but also in the sense of an aes 


traces found on the pictorial field invite viewers to observe them as indiv 
another since, despite some repet 
artistic will t 


able to eli 


retain a chaotic independence from one 
reveal a common point of reference. Hardly any control from 
distance, the individual marks acquire a visual context, but it is not 
separately placed marks. The painting’s ground appears all the more to be the u 
are related equally. This impression is reinforced by the layering of the ground: mar 
lose their differentiation in the overpainting or scrawling and thus acquire ever new d 


does not appear to be something passive or dead but rather, on the contrary, 4 potential th 


be activated at any time. This leads to the paradox that the individual marks are applied by external effects on the 
ased on the fact that they spring forth and emerge from 


al consistency of what is offered to them as an 
m one pictorial element to the next in order 


the consistency can be seen as dependent on 
nstitutive: the undifferentiated 


at activates or can at least 


picture's surface, but their pictorial effect is nevertheless b 


an undefined ground. When viewers instinctively question the intern 


image, this cannot be answered with a graphic synthesis that hurries fro 


to bring the diverse experiences together in an overarching idea. Rather, 


vidual mark has a relationship that is as immediate as it is CO 
arate pictorial marks correspond to one another on the ground and by means 


exist “as such”; by means 


that to which every indi 


unit of the picture’s ground. The disp 
ith it, they find their harmony. This harmony does not, however, 


see themselves as obliged to produce such harmony in response and 
roduct. The inner harmony is linked to their experience of 


of the ground; in it and w 
of the disparate pictorial marks, rather, viewers 


that such production can never lead toa self-contained p 
g, which is in turn reflected and thematized in the latent suggestion of a flow into which 


time in front of the painting 
an correspond to a movement that runs across the picto- 


all of the pictorial marks appear to be drawn. Such a drift c 
d, diagonally or horizontally. It can, however, also—and often at the same time—be grasped as a pouring 


rial fiel 
from an undefined ground, whereby the marks are found in the moment of a virtual transi- 


forth of marks as events 
tioning that the chaotic details undergo in order to be potentially drawn back into an undifferentiated unit. This is 


an imagined process in time that is nevertheless unambiguously linked to the literal presence of the individual mate- 
rial markings. The potential for the imagination that is thereby awakened is not given license to run on its own, so to 
SECH but is, on the contrary, called about to come to an understanding of itself. This is always at the same time a 
ed to experience and understand how the individual marks, the picture's ground, and the picture-viewer relation- 
ship "function." That which finds a response from the viewers and is based on the imagination's potential is, in that 
sense, also subjected to reflection. This reflection is not, however, likely to tailor the complexity and scope of possible 
— from the snb but rather to keep the painting from generating inhibitions. 
fale vin iim e nn reg the viewers’ experience of time and awake the potential for the imagina- 
seasons, historical time, or mythical ime i e d other temporal horizons—such as the cyclical time of the 
form or another, to a level of crude ee thee cae Wan iy ee 
painting Olympia has the text: “FUCK OLYMPIA ” 2 A wee * ES mg ind Krauss SEH strongly, his 
the respect traditionally granted it. This does not preclude, h ge of figures from ancient myth can thus be refused 
€; however, that the dimension of the mythical is being 
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Alessandro Twombly, Via Monserrato, Rome, 1965 


Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17x 11 in. 


addressed precisely where the mythical has neither a name nor a form. Significantly, one of Twombly's paintings is 


titled Study for Presence of a Myth (see p. 70). Both the structure of the painting and its title indicate to viewers that 
this is not an attempt to represent visually a mythical experience, had that occurred somewhere and somehow, but, 


rather, that what is named in the title as a *presence of a myth" and asa “study” is due to a critical appeal to the con- 
ditions of the medium. Only by subjecting all artistic means to a self-reflection, in which they appear as means that 
can expose their own effects, can the evocation of a “presence of a myth" be plausible as a possible effect. The mythi- 
cal thus becomes visible as a form of pictorial acting and "speaking." It is one of the conditions of the medium that it 
can provoke experiences that are not tied to aporias into which our experiences and reflections would otherwise be 
drawn. We experience the painting simultaneously as a rectangular, bounded, planar object and as the immanent 
transcendence of its boundaries; we experience it as a collection of scribbles and as a manifestation of ongoing 
coherence. Indeed, we experience the “AND,” of which Gilles Deleuze declared: “The AND is neither the one nor the 
other, it is always between the two, it is the boundary, there is always a boundary, a vanishing trace or flow, only we 
don't see it, because it is scarcely visible. And yet it is along this vanishing trace or flow that things happen." ? What 
we see before us is both what resonates in us arid reasons about itself and other things, thereby transcending the ver- 
biage of a mere reasoning. This can be a “presence of a myth,” but it remains tied to the indication that it is a “study.” 
We find ourselves in an ongoing investigation of mythical presence. Literature and visual studies have shown that 
myths are not defined by a certain content but by a particular way of narrating that contributes to the production of 
their own presentness.'* But Twombly’s investigation is directed at a manner of pictorial invention that thematizes, 
in a highly reflected form, the presence-effect of this kind of narration as such. It is therefore not possible to say 
whether we should presume Twombly was proposing a discourse or rather that there is a mythical “once upon a 
time” he a to evoke visually. The first assumption would be supported by such titles as Discourse on Commodus 
and Treatise on the Veil ; the second, by such titles as The Age of Alexander and The First Part of the Return from 
Parnassus suggest. A decision based solely on the titles is evidently not possible at ali. In order to understand why 


Twombly’s art does not necessitate this decision, we have to presume initially that they are irreconcilable. Thus, 
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linguistics and film the 73 
: theory have focused our awareness that "discourse," "story," and *history" should be understood 


as mutually SABINE forms of articulation. Christian Metz wrote in 1975: “The traditional film presents itself as his- 
tory, not as disney =" Following Émile Benveniste, Metz understood "discourse" to mean a form of articulation 

that refers to itself—that is, one that contains clear references to the speaker and the situation of the utterance. The 
speaker refers to him- or herself as *I" and to the addressee as "you," and these positions are interchangeable. Thus 
one is always conscious of the situation of articulation. The traditional film, by contrast, suppressed all the “marks 

of enunciation”; it did not point the viewers to their actual position in a cinema but rather immersed them in a story 
that appeared to be narrated by no one, a story in the mode of its happening, in which it was nevertheless under- 
stood as self-contained and immutable. One would surely be ill-advised, however, to divide Twombly's paintings into 
different groups based on this distinction about forms of discourse. It is, rather, evident that his paintings are con- 
sistently formed from "marks of enunciation." The line, Twombly explained, “does not illustrate; rather, it is the per- 
ception of its own realization.” "s “History” thus dwindles into the mere perception of the realization of a “mark of 
enunciation.” Thus there can no longer be a distinction between “history” and “discourse.” Neither are the marks of 
enunciation suppressed in order to create the impression of a story that unfolds on its own nor are the marks of 
enunciation used to mark the positions of an “I” anda “you.” Rather, the individual “marks of enunciation” in the 
perception of Twombly’s paintings enter into continuously alternating relationships to and among one another. That 
creates space in the viewers’ consciousness for a notion of historicity as well as for an idea of discursiveness. But this 


very graphic fusion can also be experienced as the poetry of his paintings. 
+ + a 


Twombly never left any doubt how important this occupation with poetry was to him. He often included the names 

of poets or lines from poems in his paintings." In an interview he declared: “I like poets because I can find a con- 

densed phrase ... My greatest one to use was Rilke, because of his narrative, he’s talking about the essence of some- 

thing. I always look for the phrase." !$ In the literature on Twombly’s ceuvre, however, one senses a predicament, 

because, on the one hand, authors feel obliged to attest to Twombly’s (and his paintings’) fulfilledness with the spirit 

of the poets, while, on the other hand, they find only an “empty idea” (Roland Barthes) of this spirit in Twombly’s 
writing the poets’ names. In his text “Non Multa, Sed Multum” (1979), Barthes attempted to work out this peculiar 

crux. He saw the solution in what Twombly tells us we are to understand as the “essence of writing,” which is “nei- 

ther form nor usage but simply gesture.” Barthes illustrates this with a comparison: “What would be the essence 

of a pair of trousers (if it has any)? Certainly not that carefully prepared and rectilinear object found on the racks of 
department stores; rather the ball of cloth dropped on the floor by the negligent hand of a young boy when he 
undresses tired, lazy and indifferent. The essence of an object has something to do with the way it turns into trash. 

It’s not necessarily what remains after the object has been used, it's rather what is thrown away in use.” Barthes not- 
ed an essentializing significance in the gesture of indifferently allowing things to happen. This gives writing, like a 

pair of trousers being removed, an “essence,” though admittedly it cannot be distinguished from an “empty idea.” 

The essence of something thus demands a story about it. This seems to correspond precisely to what Twombly said 

of Rilke. Nevertheless, the question is how we then relate Twombly to Rilke: Is Twombly completely permeated by 
Rilke’s spirit and thus in a position to speak of the essence of things in the gesture of his writing? Or should the name 
“Rilke” be compared to the trousers that he heedlessly tosses away as an “empty idea” when he removes them? Both 
options presume that Twombly, to continue the analogy, could also wear the trousers, that is, live in Rilke’s spirit. 
That is more than doubtful, however. It seems useful, rather, to consider what Lawrence Weiner said on the occasion 
of the installation of one of his works in Trieste when asked about Rilke’s work: “My relation with Rilke is the same 
as with any other educated person who has read Rilke, who knows that his necessities and his flights of necessity were 
not your necessities [...] I read it as a New World citizen. It’s the poetry of what I could not be allowed to be, and it 
was a good romanticism for me to aspire towards and then to reject.”* But reading the literature on Twombly could 
easily give one the impression that Twombly should be seen as an artist who never ceased to emulate the romanticism 
of someone like Rilke. And it was precisely the fact that he violated a cultural prohibition in the process that seems 
to account for the characteristic charm of his art. Another view results, however, if one considers that Twombly’s 
work Treatise on the Veil (1968) referred to a musique concrete cantata by Pierre Henry titled Le voile d’Orphée (1953), 
which consisted of audio recordings of sounds made by tearing a piece of clothing. The work alluded to the myth 
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51-53 
Problem I, II, III, Rome, 1966 


3 parts 
Tempera, crayon, on industrial gray grounded canvas 


78 3/4x 42 1/2 x 3 1/2 in., 78 3/4 x 44x lin. 
78 3/4 x AA x 1 in. 


that Orpheus lifted Eurydice's veil, which he had been forbidden to do, and in the end he suffered the fate of being 
torn to shreds.?! The artistic use of the piece of clothing lies in destroying it. Tearing the veil illustrates nothing; with 
an eye to Twombly, we could rather say: “it is the perception of its own realization." The perception of this relation- 
ship also opens up the possibility of a metaphorical use and poetic condensation. Poetry is credited both with mate- 
rial procedure as a deviation from a familiar story (myth) and with the aesthetic effect of the material that this makes 
possible. What Twombly appreciated about poetry was its ability to present the potential of (linguistic) material in à 
“condensed phrase." His paintings point us to the possibility of experiencing them aesthetically as a material reality. 
Whatever poets' names, lines from poems, or names from myths that appear in them or their titles are part of the 
material reality of the work. That is their status, and even if we may reflexively be aware that there were epochs in the 
history of culture when their status was different, this does not change the fact that their status in the past is not and 
cannot be their status in Twombly's ceuvre. This does not preclude the possibility that his paintings refer, by means 
of their complex, idiosyncratic structure, to something’s past status—or could be interpreted that way. Yet they are 
still something other than a look through a tunnel at the past. They are, rather, astonishingly flat. 

Judd distinguished the “illusionistic space" of traditional painting not only from the “actual space,” where 
both the Noos art and the viewer are located together but also from the “literal space” that consists of material 
HEES ona panne surface, which can produce latently illusionist spatial effects, but the materiality of the marks 
remains the crucial measure for understanding them? Whereas Judd was interested in stepping out of the image and 
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locating his art in “real space,” Twombly’s painting unfolds in “literal space"—that is, in the medium of its strange 
ambivalence. This is no less true of other painters, who each found their own way of dealing with this ambivalence. 
Jasper Johns and Frank Stella, for example, used this ambivalence to thematize in different ways painting s object 
character. Although Stella did give some of his Black Paintings, his first series of paintings, from 1959, titles such as 
Delphine and Hippolyte or The Marriage of Reason and Squalor, the viewer could not—and should not—get the 
impression that they identify a theme that the painter has decided to address. Rather, the title was chosen afterward; 
it presumes that Stella had, by taking painting’s objectlike quality as his theme, definitively parted ways with an older 


tradition in painting so that the latter's thematic horizon (mythological, allegorical, and historic themes as the 


supreme task of painting) could only appear in the titles of his works but did not assert any true affinity, thus under- 


scoring the categorical distance. This is also why Stella was able to choose titles for other paintings from the same 


series—such as “Die Fahne hoch!"?—that refer to Nazi propaganda?" The schematically structured paintings sys- 


tematically preclude illusionistic space, 
“fascist” decor. Nevertheless, it would be impossible to mistake them, since the planning and execution of the paint- 


marily to themselves and were not directed at specific moods. Things are different in Twombly’s 
fterward—such as Criticism (which is based on a language game devel- 


which might be reminiscent of the superficial viewer of a totalitarian, even 


ings referred pri 
œuvre, There are titles that he chose only a 


oped together with Rauschenberg and Johns) 
arance. On the other hand, there are titles such as Hérodiade (1960), which refers to Mallarmé's 


—but quite explicitly with no intention to say anything about the 


painting's appe 
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Untitled, 1971-72 

Cementite, wax crayon, lead pencil 
on drawing cardboard 
271/4x321/4in 


poem, where the corresponding painting co 
within a field that includes private references as well as allusions to 


has a fundamental openness that is manifested by the fact that numerous pain 
ter of the painting as an object that Twombly takes as the thematic point of departure for his pic- 


(although he is by no means inclined to deny it), but rather the way the material marks on the 
g as a “ground” that transcends its boundaries. 


ntains allusions that encourage a metaphorical reading. One is Operating 
diverse topoi from the history of culture but also 
tings are simply referred to as Untitled 


It is not the charac 


torial organization 


surface of the painting as a support relate to the surface of the paintin 


In the process, viewers cannot help but feel that what appears to them as a painting here is something that would 


scarcely have been considered a painting in earlier eras. They thus feel obliged to ask about the historical place that 
appears to them as a painting. But this question not only presumes a relationship to history but also implies that 
image and reality have been pushed together into the unity of a historical place. The painting cannot be measured by 


a reality but rather creates and permits references. 


kk 


If, with this in mind, one inquires about the historical place of Twombly’s painting Discourse on | commod 
Painting in Nine Parts) of 1963, it seems obvious to divide the question into three parts: a qi à 
cal place of the painting (see p. 82), a question about the historical place to which it refers , inc 
historical place to which it can be related. These determinations do not match up but ratl 



















paintings to an acid test. In a certain sense, however, the painting is about this acid text 
to explain his work from multiple points of view. First, it is clear that Twombly was th vi 
plification in this painting, and he achieved it: rather than scattering pictorial m: , dl 
the painting in a narrative gesture, as he did in his paintings from the 1950s, the 5 iv 
Commodus feature a “frontal, iconic presentation,” as Kirk Varnedoe has noted.” S d 
middle of the upper halves of nine identical vertical-format canvases, com d celi ol j 
two clumpy, cloudy-looking areas of paints smeared into and on to of ) e d 
marks also extending—if only slightly—into other parts of the we er éi 

are isolated, orthogonal lines drawn in pencil. Both the e: ' si 
the composition around a frontal, astonishingly simple iconic pre E zg | 
developments in Pop Art and Minimal Art, The exploding duce à i T 
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intitled, Rome, 1980 


Vood, plywoad, nails, twine, white paint 
33/4x861/4x15 3/4 in. 





about them—cartoonlike. The fact that Twombly’s nine paintings of identical format are understood as 
seems, in retrospect, quite pioneering, since it was not until 1965 that Judd be 
produced boxes placed at regular intervals as one “specific object.” 
late 1960s have an affinity to developments in art at the time, w 


one painting 
gan to present a series of commercially 
The suggestion that Twombly’s paintings of the 


hile his Discourse on Commodus paintings lack such 
an affinity, must therefore be regarded as mistaken. The fact that Twombly 


means of Art Informel, and at the same time corrupted it in the process, p 
tions that we 
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Untitled, Rome, 1978 
Wood, nails, white paint 
46 7/8 x43 3/4x 77/8 in. 


strove for such affinity while using the 


oints to possibilities of historical connec- 
re considered completely obsolete in America in 1963. These paintings could be seen to hav 
to the Art Informel painting of the Ecole de Paris, which had already sunk to the lev 


or compare it to the dramaturgical calculation of Francis Bacon’ 


e an affinity 
el of overly refined conventions, 


s painting, which presented bodies with disheveled 
flesh in a modern-looking ambience. In striking contrast to the historical a 


evoke, however, is the fact that Twombly's nine-part p 
chotic character and the excesses of the rule of the Ro 
Empire. Such themes presume the v 


nd cultural climate that such references 
ainting claimed to treat a complex historical theme: the psy- 
man emperor Commodus, which led to the fall of the Roman 
iewer has a historical knowledge that the paintings themselves cannot convey 

(though it is not difficult to obtain). What they do convey is the impression of a delirious wildness, 
ness of a “gaze” that contrasts with the empty monumentality 
milieu——meaning both the almost “noble” 
the work was created. The latter not only co 
Minimal Art, w 


power, and fleshi- 
and solemnity of form that characterize its official 
-seeming gray of the painting’s ground and the museum life for which 
ntrasted diametrically with the contemporary evolution of Pop Art and 
hich did not preclude a simultaneous affinity to their strategies of efficiency, but it also left the ques- 
tion unanswered whether these paintings represented a final, overly refined version o 
decorative or expressive, or even its embarrassing revitalization, or w 


intended to represent—a discourse on the decadence of the imperial 


the historical and aesthetic affinities that can be demonstrated at a distance from one another. This only raises the 
question all the more whether and, if so, how the situation thus created relates to the theme of the painting. In this 


context, it seems interesting to note that the year Twombly created his painting was the same year Anthony Mann 
directed the monumental film The Fall of the Roman Empire, 


nation of Commodus—cobbling history 


f European Art Informel, be it 
hether it in fact represented—or at least was 
reign of Commodus. The painting keeps all of 





which treats the Roman imperial period and the assassi- 


a a ere NT RE TT ee | 
. ET LAT: ilms 58 
together in the usual Hollywood way. In contrast to the militaristic fi Untitled, Rome, 1976 
Cardboard, white paint 
66%81/2x61/4 in. 
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Discourse on Commodus (A Painting 
in Nine Parts), Rome, 1963 

9 parts: oil, wax crayon, lead pencil 
on industrial gray grounded canvas 
each 80 1/4 x 52 3/4 in. 


about the Romans from the 1950s, which essentially describe the Romans as the Germans of antiquity and borrow 
from the mise-en-scène of Leni Riefenstahl's Triumph des Willens (Triumph of the Will), in the 1960s (beginning 
with Kubrick's Spartacus of 1961) Rome began to be associated with the United States as a new superpower, with the 
themes of the potential of domestic threats together with America's imperial ambitions and its ability to assimilate. 
The discourse proposed by Twombly does not suggest any direct connections, but it makes it impossible to overlook 
that the same configurations of smeared paint that point to the delirious excesses of Commodus were also the ex- 
pression of a highly intense capability for aesthetic apperception—that is, for a conscious processing of perceptions. 
That raises the question of the relationship between aesthetic and political space, perhaps all the more so in the his- 
torical context, since the painting postdates Kennedy's assassination in 1963. Thus, it was also associated with the 
question of how to obtain popular backing by means of “bread and circuses" (panem et circenses), which distract 
om a threatening political situation (and in the contemporary context would have to include television, Hollywood 
ee and other areas of popular culture), related to real threats and their psychological effects. These points of 
view were not specified in the conception of Twombly’s painting in a way that could have “guided” their reception. 
It ae more natural Musei iconographic reference to Warhol’s Disaster series or to Rauschenberg’s silk-screen 
Smeal no ol 
ete Canil Guiles Deene i for ex Ye together with the paintings in the 1964 D inga at 
day and made it à Vertical one. Rauschenberg k Sai ne Mh ey ee kaka 
& knew how to integrate the vertical reference with the horizontal one, in 


response to the question “Is Today’s Artist with or against the Past?” he responded in 1958: “I have an Etruscan hand 


th Ü j sj i ? »3 S 
at s just that. It's just so literal. It’s a fact. A hand.” He did not thereby preclude all access to the past, only the idea 


of in auratic quie of such found pieces and of a personal relationship to them. Twombly, by contrast, opposed the 
Horizontal FER to the history of culture with a vertical one in order to—at Ba the Wë of their 
posible connection. He confronted the characteristic statue-like, “mute” qualities of the antique bes of Commodus 
with the excessively lively, lyrically dramatic qualities of his Pictorial actions—two “facts” Ge did not go together, 








61° 
Nini's Painting, Rome, 1971 

Oil-based house paint, oil, wax crayon, 
lead pencil on canvas 

94 1j4x 118 T/4 in. 


whose collision the viewer was nevertheless supposed to take into account by superimposing them. Everything, no 
matter how heterogeneous, could go into Rauschenberg's Combine Paintings, but in so doing he staged an unlimited 
potential for assimilation. By contrast, Twombly felt a need to refer to a dimension that could not be assimilated, to 
the incommensurable. The New York art world was not prepared for that in 1964. The only feeling of certainty that 
Twombly's Discourse on Commodus could convey lay in its rejection. Something that can be interpreted as an attempt 
to address aesthetically an aspect of the loss of political and historical orientation was judged the expression of the 
artist's complete loss of orientation." 

Against this backdrop, the paintings Twombly produced in the late 1960s and early 1970s can be seen to have 
been characterized by a strategy of avoidance. They precluded any references not only to historical figures and events 
but also to mythological themes or reminiscences of dead poets. Twombly replaced his bright white grounds with 
gray and black ones. He avoided expressivity and spontaneity in the placement of the pictorial marks in favor of task- 
oriented activities and structures that marked temporal sequences.?* His Discourse on Commodus was replaced by his 
Treatise on the Veil. Twombly spread a veil over the themes that continued to occupy him beneath the surface; rather 
than addressing them directly, he took the veil spread out over them as his theme. By contrast, an intimate personal 
connection emerged in the themes of the Nini’s Painting series, whose immediate occasion was the death of Nini 
Pirandello, the wife of his art dealer in Rome. These paintings could be compared to Jasper Johns's painting In Mem- 
ory of My Feelings—Frank O'Hara (1961) or, based on their themes, to Bas Jan Ader's black-and-white photography 
and film Pm Too Sad to Tell You (1970). There are, however, not only differences in form but also a fundamentally 
different reference: Twombly wants his painting—indeed, the painterly gesture itself—to be understood as belonging 

to the dead. The I-centered sense of experience, which is necessarily taken for granted in the production of paintings, 
can be understood from his thematic inversion: he reflects on himself in the form of a you—a you that has died, 
stepped out of time, can only be thought of as a veiled presence. The result is not a treatise on the veil but the im- 
pression of a veil. But that is precisely what exposes the open secret of Twombly’s art or rather the secret of its open- 
ness. The connections it creates—be they to historical situations and people, to myths or dead poets, to nature, to 
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de la Ville de Paris, 1976; translated into English by Miriam Rosen as “Designs in Letters, 74-87. 
and reprinted in: Writings on Cy Twombly, ed. by Nicola del Roscio, Munich, Schirmer/Mosel, 2002, pp. 88-101, esp. PR d - 
It seems remarkable that John Chamberlain, whom Carl Andre called one of the “great masters of scale" (Tuchman; At intervie 
with Carl Andre” [note 11], p. 57), created a series of sculptures called Gondolas in the early 1980s, all of which have dedications 

in the title with the names of dead poets. Chamberlain’s impetus for doing so came from the poet Charles Olson, bein, taught at 
Black Mountain College and had crucially supported Twombly as early as 1951. It is reasonable to assume that oen s ee 

of “projective verse” had a lasting influence on the visual artists who came into contact with him (and it has been insufficient y 
studied), Twombly’s paintings from the early 1990s very often featured configurations that can be read as ships, and it is equally 
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reasonable to suppose they were allusions to Chamberlain's Gondolas. 


See “History behind the Thought: Cy Twombly and Nicolas Serota,” in: Cy Twombly: Cycles and Seasons, ed. by Nicolas Serota, 


18 

Tate Publishing; Schirmer/Mosel, 2008, pp. 42-53, esp. 50. Fest 
19 Roland Barthes, “Non Multa, Sed Multum,” in: Cy Twombly: Catalogue Raisonné des œuvres sur papier vol. 6, ed. by Yvon Lambert, 
Milan, Multhipla, 1979; reprinted in: Writings on Cy Twombly (see note 15), pp. 88-101, esp. p. 89. 
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Treatise on the Veil, Second Version, Rome, 1970 
Oil-based house paint, wax crayon on canvas 

118 1/8 x 393 5/8 in. 


I 
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| ed. by Gianni Salvaterra, introduction by Robert Rosenblum, Milan, Charta, 2002, unpaginated. | 
On this, see Nicholas Cullinan, “Fade to Grey: Treatise on the Veil,” in: Cy Twombly: Cycles and Seasons, ed. by Nicolas Serota with 


21 
essays by Nicholas Culinan, Tacita Dean, and Richard Shiff, London, Tate Publishing; Munich, Schirmer/Mosel, 2008, pp. 121-125, 
landscapes, or to places—should be understood in the present, in the act of placing marks in the painting, as a esp. pp. 123. à | 
e . . one 6 S EEN | me. 4 is " DÉI " ia Co eo 
response to these sources of thematic connections, but without necessarily entailing any assertion of privileged 22 Donald Judd, "Specific Objects,” in: Donald Judd: Complete Writings, 1959-1975, Halifax, The Press of the ibis Scons : S : 
ic ch d Art and Design; in association with New York University Press, 1975, pp. 181-189, esp. 184; originally published in Arts Yearbook, 
access or auratic c arge. | Sul. 8; 1965; pp. 74-82, 
23 The phrase is from the “Horst Wessel Lied”: “The flag on high.” 
Notes 24 On this, see William Rubin, Frank Stella, exh. cat. Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1970, p. 44. 
I See Donald Judd, “Cy Twombly,” Arts Magazine, vol. 38, nos. 8-9 (May-June 1964), p. 38. 25 lbid. p. 37. | | 
2 Kirk Varnedoe gives this title in his catalog text “Inscriptions in Arcadia,” together with the indication (A Painting in Nine Parts) 26 Quoted in: James Schuyler, “Is Today’s Artist with or against the Past?’ Art News, ok 37, no. 4 (Summer 1958), pp. 46, an | 
as part of the title; see Kirk Varnedoe, Cy Twombly: A Retrospective, exh. cat., The Museum of Modern Art, New York, Harry N. 27 It seems significant that Twombly's Discourse of Commodus was not even included in his retrospective at the Museum of Modern 
Abrams, 1995, pp. 9-64. In more recent literature, by contrast, the work's title is usually given as Nine Discourses on Commodus: Art, New York in 1995, more than thirty years later. = P "m —— 
" A e 3 "me aut : - i . D . D u Wi D 3 [^ . ‚Mi D - t S e or R 
it is not explained who or what prompted this change in title. 28 Inher text "Quasi Survey of Some mp Poemas in the Quantitatively Minimal Dance Be y midst the 
i C V; d in ibi or, Analysis of Trio A” (written in 1966; published in: Minimal Art, ed. by Gregory Battcock, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1968, 
3 On this, see K. Varnedoe's remarks in ibid., pp. 37-39 and nn. 152-157. : n Kn . m s eet Se? "T 
pp. 263-273), Yvonne Rainer translated the principles of Minimal Art for dance, rendering "literalness" as "task; tasklike activity. 
29 The first version of the film (16 mm, b/w) from 1970 is lost; Bas Jan Ader shot a second version in late 1971. In 1970 he also pro- 
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Philip Leider, “Literalism and Abstraction: Frank Stella's Retrospective at the Modern," in: Artforum, vol. 8, no. 8, April 1970, 

pp. 44-51, esp. 44-45. 

6 Max Kozloff, "New York" (exhibition review), Artforum, vol. 6, no. 4, December 1967, pp. 53-54, esp. p. 54. 

Serge Guilbaut, "The New Adventures of the Avant-Garde in America: Greenberg, Pollock, or from Trotskyism to the New 

Liberalism of the ‘Vital Center,” trans. Thomas Repensk, October no. 15, Winter 1980, pp. 61-78; republished in edited form 

in: Art in Modern Culture: An Anthology of Critical Texts, ed. by Francis Frascina and Jonathan Harris, London, Phaidon Press, 

1992, pp. 239-251, esp. p. 246. 

8 "Robert Rauschenberg in Conversation with Tanya Grosman," Interview, vol. 6, no. 5, 1976. p. 36. 

9 Robert Morris developed the concept of "negative discourse" in his essay "Three Folds in the Fabric and Four Autobiographical 
Asides as Allegories (or Interruptions),” in: Art in America, vol. 77 (November 1989), pp. 142-151; reprinted in: Continuous 
Project Altered Daily: The Writings of Robert Morris, Cambridge, Mass., and London, MIT Press; New York, Solomon Guggenheim 
Museum, 1993, pp. 259-286, esp. p. 277. 

10 Yve-Alain Bois, “Der liebe Gott steckt im Detail’: Reading Twombly," in: Yve-Alain Bois et al. (eds.), Abstraction, Gesture, 
Écriture: Paintings from the Daros Collection, Zu rich, Alesco; New York, Scalo, 1999, pp. 61-78. 

11 Phyllis Tuchman, “An Interview with Carl Andre," in: Artforum vol. 8, no. 10, June 1970, pp. 55-61, esp. p. 57. 

12 See Rosalind Krauss, “Olympia,” in: Yve-Alain Bois and Rosalind Krauss (eds.), Formless: A User's Guide, New York, Zone Books, 
1997, pp. 147-151. 

13 cc eri 6 a Le Rachel Bowlby, in Raymond Bellour and Mary Lea Bandy, eds., 
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duced several separate black-and-white photographs with the handwritten caption "I'm too sad to tell you." That same year he 
printed as a black-and-white postcard, which 





had one of the photographs—showing the artist weeping in a melancholic gesture 
he sent to friends and acquaintances; it read: “Sept 13 1970 I'm too sad to tell you.” These photographs are probably the artist’s 
most frequently reproduced works. He turned out to be an excellent actor. In fact, his expression of mourning is so convincing that 
the viewer instinctively asks what a real expression of or approach to mourning would look like. The work's strength lies in this 
ambivalence; its weakness, in its theatricality. In the work of Jasper Johns, by contrast, there is a palpable need not to reveal his 
feelings in a theatrical way but rather, quite the contrary, keep them so locked away that, as this title indicates, at most his memory 
of his emotions could influence his work on the painting. Although another person is named to whom his past feelings relate, his 
memory of his feelings cannot be equated with the memory of another person, unless he himself—how he was in the past—is to 
be understood as another person. Both Bas Jan Ader and Jasper Johns ultimately remain caught up in an egological understanding 


of the self{—albeit a fractured self—that Twombly tried to overcome in his Nini’s Painting series. 
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Untitled, 1971 

Collage: wax crayons, lead pencil, scotch 
tape, stamp on drawing cardboard 

39 3/8 x 27 5/8 in. 
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Untitled , 1970 

Collage: eg ticket, scotch tape 
wax crayon, lead pencil, stamp on 
drawing cardboard 

29 1/2 x 27 5/8 in. 
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Interior, Rome, 1985 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17 x 11 in. 
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Interior, Gaeta, 2002 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17 x 11 in. 
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Untitled, Capri, 1970 

Collage: postcard, lined paper, 
scotch tape, wax crayon, lead pencil, 
stamp on drawing cardboard 

311/2 x 27 12 in. 
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Detail of Wooton Painting 
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Plato, Rome, 1974 

Collage: wax crayons, lead pencil, color 
pencil, scotch tape on drawing cardboard 
39 3/8 x 27 1/2 in. 
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Interior, Gaeta, 2002 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17x 11 in. 
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Detail of Wooton Painting, 


Vie Monserrato, Rome, 19 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17x 11 in 
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Untitled, Capri, 1970 

Collage: postcards, paper, scotch tape, 
Wax crayon, stamp, lead pencil on paper 
31 1/8 x 26 in. 
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Detail of Wooton Painting, 


3to, Rome, 19/1 
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Untitled, 1970 

Collage: watercolor, lead pencil, 
Illustration on drawing cardboard 
45 1/8 x 29 1/2 in. 
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Untitled, Capri, 1970 
Collage: postcards, scotch tape, wax crayon, 


lead pencil, stamp on drawing cardboard 
275/8x19 5/8 in. 
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Sally Mann Studio, 
Lexington, Virginia, 2007 
Color dry-print 

Sheet: each 17 x 11 in. 
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Peter Geimer 


Cy Twombly, Painter / Cy Twombly, Photographer 


»‚ « A 


Twombly’s “a 
Is it possible to talk about Cy Twombly’s photographs without mentioning his painting? The two seem inseparable. 


Not only because the paintings are often the main subject of the photographs. And not only because of being familiar 
with the unmistakable signature style of the painter Cy Twombly long before learning of the existence of a photogra- 
pher of the same name. The rules of authorship dictate that everything appearing under the name of a single author is 
scanned for similarities. This also applies to the “strange unit designated by the term ‘work.’”' Doesn't everything an 
author produces throughout life automatically belong to the body of their work, to their œuvre? How, then, could 
the photography of “Cy Twombly” possibly have so little to do with the 
painting of “Cy Twombly”? Nothing illustrates this power of the author's 
name as clearly as an artist’s so-called “early work.” However much it differs 
from the artist’s later output, it inevitably belongs to the work as a whole— 
against the outer appearance of the works, so to speak. Art historians like 

it when an artist’s works vary while resembling one another. A typical so- 
and-so, they say then, happy with the artist’s performance, but above all 
with their own connoisseurship. Works that cannot be treated in this way 
often end up on the art-historical sidelines. A place is found for them some 
where on the periphery of the ceuvre, where all manner of untypical materi- 
al has already piled up. Who, for example, would have thought this pencil 


drawing of a chrysanthemum was a work by Piet Mondrian? A painter whose 





name instantly conjures up images of an abstract network of black lines 


Piet Mondrian, Chrysanthemum ° e " 
Charcoal paper with red, yellow, or blue blocks of color; who aspired to "pure art and 
10x 11 1/4 in. e Ka + is said 
do Tr. renounced the “capricious, arbitrary forms of nature”; of whom itiss 
©2009 Mondrian/Holtzman, c/o HCR Int i : . | an 
A i [o HCR International that he hated trees and preferred navigating New York's street grid th 


EE Paris's boulevards with their disorderly green. And now this flowen un- 
wavering in its figurativeness, with curly locks like a wig from some epic film about ancient Rome. “A very early ; 
work,” people will say, almost apologetically and as if the artist was not yet complete at this point. One may also beg 
to search the plant for first signs of the abstraction to come—as if it must also be possible to find the later master © 
the orthogonal here. The search is in vain, however: no grid of lines emerges, no primary colors appear. But the beat” 
tiful chrysanthemum lacks nothing. It neither cries out for right angles, nor is it in need of salvation by straight lines 


The author of this work, according to the signature, is called “Piet Mondriaan" (with two “a”s). And indeed, it m 
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Zucchini, Gaeta, 1997 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17 x 1l in. 


only a few years later that this then totally unknown draughtsman dropped the second “a” from his name, on the 
gradual path to becoming the Mondrian we know today. Only once it has been retrospectively integrated into the 
artist's overall ceuvre does it become an early work. But the strange “a” remains as a tiny barb, proof of our irrepara- 
ble belatedness: like the chrysanthemum itself, it comes from a time immemorial when this drawing by the unknown 
Dutch artist Mondriaan was not yet an early work. 

A similar game can be set in motion with the photographs in Cy Twombly's ceuvre. Here, unlike in the case 
of Mondrian/Mondriaan, it is not the remoteness in time of an early work that creates a distance to the familiar 
appearance of the artist, but the difference between the media of painting and photography. Many fine artists have 
taken photographs. On his way to Tahiti in 1930, Henri Matisse took a picture of a female fellow passenger on board 
the Royal Majesty Ship. The snapshot shows the dark outline of the woman against a pale gray sky out of which a 
flock of seagulls is just approaching the ship. Matisse owned an expensive camera and devoted a certain amount of 
attention to his travel pictures that year. In spite of this, it would certainly not have occurred to him to count them 
among his artistic ceuvre. His view of photography corresponded to the usual attitude of the day: “If [photography] 
is practiced by a man of taste, the photograph will have an appearance of art. But I believe that it is not of any im- 
portance in what style they have been produced. [...] The photographer must therefore intervene as little as possible, 
so as not to cause photography to lose the objective charm which it naturally possesses, notwithstanding its defects. 
By trying to add to it he may give the result the appearance of an echo of a different process. Photography should 
register and give us documents" In Twombly’s case, things are far more complicated. On the one hand, he is quite 
inclined to “intervene” in the photographic picture and has no interest in the medium’s objective character. On the 
other hand, he has recently started showing photographs in exhibitions alongside his paintings and sculptures. But 
the question remains as to just how they fit in. During his time at Black Mountain College in the early 1950s, 
Twombly had already begun to take photographs. But there are two main points that signal a disconnect between 
Twombly the photographer and Twombly the painter. First, the huge time delay with which his photographs have 
come to more general attention. The catalogue raisonné of his work lists the sculptures, the drawings, the works on 
paper, but not the photographs. A small selection was shown for the first time at Matthew Marks Gallery in New York 
in 1993. Until then, writes Nicholas Cullinan, Twombly's photographic work had been largely “overlooked”’—not 
noticed, then, in the same kind of way you might “overlook” an inconspicuous object at the wayside. Then, in 2007, 
Cy Twombly, EEN 1951-2007 was published, and suddenly a side of the artist came to light in all of its histori- 
cal dg that had obviously always existed but which had only gradually seeped into the “work as a whole” from the 
margins. Whereas Twombly the painter and graphic artist had always been present, Twombly the photographer now 
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Zucchini, Gaeta, 1997 
Color dry-print 

Sheet: 17x 11 in. 


appeared all at once, thus raising the question as to how this new/old work related to the remaining, familiar ceuvre. 
The second and probably more important reason for the special status of photography in Twombly’s ceuvre concerns 
not the moment of its appearance, but the simple fact that photography necessarily involves a creative approach dif- 
ferent to working with pencil, crayon, or brush. Covering a surface with lines and colors means something different 
than looking through the viewfinder of a camera, framing a motif, and triggering the creation of a picture inside the 
mechanical device. There was no way Twombly’s manner of drawing and painting could be applied to photography. 


Untypical 
In order to name this difference, let us recall several characteristics of Cy Twombly’s artistic signature style highlight- 
ed by Roland Barthes in his famous essay, “Cy Twombly: Works on Paper”. Writing as gesture: “TW has his own way 
of saying that the essence of writing is neither a form nor a usage but only a gesture.” The dynamic of the line: Level 
the line, however supple, light, or uncertain it may be, always refers to a force, to a direction; it is an energon, a labor 
which reveals—which makes legible—the trace of its pulsion and its expenditure. The line is a visible action.” The 
writing style: “a writing of which only the leaning, the cursivity remains.” The visibility of the material: “Twombly 
imposes his materials not as something that will serve some purpose, but as an absolute substance.” The palimpsest: 
“smearing: my name for the streaks, of color or of pencil, often of indefinable substance, with which Twombly seems 
to cover up other marks, as if he wanted to erase them, without really wanting to, since these marks remain faintly 
visible under the layer covering them.” And finally, the tension between picture and title: *[...] in Twombly’s titles, 
we must not look for any induction of analogy." 

It is tempting to use these descriptions as the basis for defining a norm, the “typical Twombly style” which 
dependably recurs in all works and all periods, and which must therefore also be present somewhere in the photo- 
graphic works. In these works, however, none of the characteristics named by Barthes are present. There is no “expen- 
diture” of the photographer (except perhaps prior to taking the picture, but not at the actual moment of releasing 
the shutter); there is no line (except for the photographically reproduced line, but that is not the line of photogr 


aphy 
but the quoted line of drawing as in the many pictures taken by Twombly of his own works); 


there is no visible mate- 
rial: of course, making material visible is possible in photography in principle (Kertész let an accidental crack in the 


glass of the photographic plate appear in the picture, Chargesheimer painted with photosensitive emulsions on 
the paper, Polke deliberately disregarded the rules of the craft to create photochemical blotches which “also interpret 
the picture”), but Twombly does not make use of these possibilities in his photographs. The surface is ‘ 


intact," one 
looks at a picture, not at the photochemical material from which it is made. And in the case of the photographs, the 
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Self-Portrait, Gaeta, 2003 


Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17 x 11 in. 


relationship mentioned by Barthes between picture and title is also different. Of course, the titles of 

are not “captions” either. Twombly’s photographs do not “document” anything (more on this late H Bu 1 

denied that titles like Lemons, Grapes, or Studio Lexington bear a certain analogy to the lemons, the g 

Twombly’s studio in Lexington which are seen in the photographs. E 

The characteristics of photography named above have to do not only with the visible 1 zg of 

ture, but above all with its conditions of production. Nothing here corresponds to the tip of the pe 

direct contact with the picture surface and is drawn by hand over the paper. Photography may! 
but rather than writing cast by hand, it is the “writing with light” that its name suggests. Ihe > ima 
timescale entirely different to that of working step by step with drawing implements or brushes. “P 
Jeff Wall, “constitutes a depiction not by the accumulation of individual marks, but by dei | 
of an integrated mechanism."* On account of this instantaneous quality, there is no photographic 
scribbling and hatching which covers a sheet of paper gradually—or in a single extended M 
like in the other fine arts, the result is not immediately visible when a photographic image | 


i 
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of his choice, | TT | who Operates bli » 
ates blindly. 
| aroid camera, as Twombly often does, there is still a 


and the pictures gradual : ae 
picture s gradual appearance. How will the picture look? Will 


it bea one-to-one match for the wav it was imagined? 


All these differences do not c itute éi Ä 
10t constitute a deficit or disadvantage of photography with respect to painting. | 


mention them here simply to show that there is no immed} 


b i a- ate or necessary transition from Twomblv's painting and 
'raphic works to his photogr: , ; , - 4 > 
sav that Twombly paint: 'ers i ? ; | 

say that Twombly paints flowers and also photographs flowers, that Mediterranean or Southern European motifs and 


> plé ingdo lay a role 1 any of his painti 
the plant kingdom play a role in many of his paintings, and that these are also central “themes” of his photographs. 


> desch , 7 > ? rn ` vory far .n a . > st 
But this analogy doesn't take us very far. It remains on the level of motif and tells us little about the particular 


| » ^ ENS | ^ Mic ^D Tof, "^ coo + 4 e 24 no . 
appearance of the pictures. It therefore seems appropriate to look first at the peculiarities (perhaps even the in 


comparable quality) of the photographic works, instead of integrating them into the familiar ceuvre as “typical 


Twomblys," thus failing once again to actually see them. 


Out of focus 

One of the most striking features of these pictures is that they are out of focus. The blurring may be comparatively 
mild and lie over the picture like a faint, uniform filter as in Cabbages (see p. 205), or it may lead to the dissolving of 
outlines almost to the point of indecipherability as in Zucchini or Self-Portrait. The history of photography has seen 
various forms of out-of-focus.* “I believe,” wrote Julia Margaret Cameron in 1874, “that what my youngest boy, 
Henry Herschel |...], told me is quite true—that my first successes in my out-of-focus pictures were a fluke. That is 
to that say, that when focusing and coming to something which, to my eye, was very beautiful, I stopped there instead 
of screwing on the lens to the more definite focus which all other photographers insist upon."? Cameron's statement 
bespeaks her shyness of pointing the camera straight at something, of focusing directly on her motif, of betraying 
the beloved being to photography. According to this view, the more precise picture is not one that makes objects iden- 
tifiable, but one which allows them to retain an aura of indeterminacy, of the as-yet-unfocussed. The Pictorialists, 
too, who towards the end of the nineteenth century deliberately forewent optical precision (using simple pinhole 
cameras, stretching fabric in front of their lenses, retouching their negatives), wanted to escape the camera s exact 
gaze, which many considered as the quintessence of the photographic. Writing at the time, photographer Peter 
Henry Emerson emphasized "that a picture should not be quite sharply focused in any part, for then it becomes false. 
It should be made just as sharp as the eye sees it and no sharper; for it must be remembered the eye does not see 
things as sharply as the photographic lens. ^ Another kind of blurring is that created by fast movement as used, for 
example, by Anton Giulio Bragaglia in the futuristic design of his fotodinamismo. Here, blurring is the optical signa- 
ture of speed, which cannot be captured directly by the static image, but whose dynamic trace that image becomes. 


Finally, the out-of-focus can be visual proof of immediacy and authenticity. Here, the blurring of the objects denotes 
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Fish, Gaeta, 2004 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17 x 11 in. 
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Studio Gaeta (with Bacchus Paintings), 2003 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17 x 11 in, 
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Flowers I, II, III, Gaeta, 2005 
Color dry-print 

Sheet: each 17 x 11 in. 


locations where something out-of-the-ordinary is taking place—the huge, blurred head of a passerby jutting into the 
frame while somewhere in the background shots are fired; the wobbled sky over the roofs of a city where a UFO has 
just been sighted. Here, the world may only ever be almost identifiable. (One has only to imagine a sharply focused 
image of a UFO or of an apparition of the Virgin Mary, in which every last detail can be discerned, to realize that this 
kind of blurring has a constitutive character.) These forms of motion blurring do not feature in Twombly's photo- 
graphs. There is a dynamic quality to the compositions, in some pictures even something like disorder and disorien- 
tation, but no signs of physical movement. Most of the pictures create the impression that the camera was aimed very 
calmly at the motif and that the motifs themselves were also not moving. Not for nothing are most of the pictures 
still lifes. 

What, then, are the characteristics of Twombly's out-of-focus? First, the blurring causes a negation or with- 
drawal. It says things like: Don't look at this fish head (see p. 121). It's not about this particular fish here, it doesn't 
matter what species it belongs to or which external features it possesses. Don't even attempt to decipher this price 
list in a cake display (see p. 121). It's illegible, but it's not about naming or numbering the things in this picture. Any 
examination of the painting utensils in the foreground of Studio Gaeta, however 
intense, will not bring to light anything instructive about the way Twombly 
paints. You can try to identify someone in this self-portrait of the artist (see 
p. 120), but you won’t succeed. Although the “concept of the portrait in the 
modern sense” implies a “faithful depiction of the physiognomic and anatomic 
features of the subject that aims to be a recognizable likeness,” " this “explicit 
referentiality of the portrait” is almost entirely absent in Twombly’s photo- 

Li But the usual, negative associations of the term “out-of-focus” are mis- 
eg 8 " — figurative SEINEN heighitens WÉ visibility or 
TUM es eee with identifying the objects in the plc 
| Ion to their visual appearance. The closer one comes 
karan gi sakan es! Wes the fewer details can be EE va 
these three pictures get ver close de mie! Ale uetus e VE 
what one sees in this iin iei M Nu — E . "n cad e gé 
the flower has become the color red i vivi i e I DE 
-Its form has “bled.” Of the blossom, this 
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picture-filling red is almost all that remains—the color without the thing. One sees less the flower than its colored 
image, which is to say, one has already begun to remember it. 


Something similar can be said about the second striking property of many of these pictures—the characteris- 
tic overexposure of the objects. Here, too, the usual associations of the word are misleading. Whereas “out-of-focus” 
denotes a deficit, “overexposure” implies an excess. A picture that is both out-of-focus and overexposed works doubly 
hard at dissolving the material integrity of its motif. Like blurring, overexposing objects generates a specific, photo- 
graphic visuality. It may effect individual objects in the picture or be spread evenly over the pictorial space (as in 
Zucchini [see p. 205] or Self-Portrait [see p. 120]). In the latter case, the picture as a whole takes on a slightly washed- 
out, bleached appearance, like a piece of colored fabric that has been left in the sun for a long time. In the former 
case, the objects appear as if blasted by white light or they shine out like objects made of neon (see p. 117). Using 
flash, as Twombly often does (its dazzlingly bright reflection is clearly visible in a number of pictures) does two 
things: it illuminates them, or it bleaches them. This effect permits a (perhaps rather bold) comparison with an 
observation made by Barthes about Twombly’s artistic signature style, which is “a blotch, almost a negligence,” and 
certainly beyond any utility. “Let us make a comparison. What would be the essence of a pair of trousers (if it has 
any)? Certainly not that carefully prepared and rectilinear object found on the racks of department stores; rather the 
ball of cloth dropped on the floor by the negligent hand of a young boy when he undresses tired, lazy and indifferent. 
The essence of an object has something to do with the way it turns into trash. It’s not necessarily what remains after 
the object has been used, it’s rather what is thrown away in use." ? Something similar can be said about the photo- 
graphs on a structural level. The out-of-focus objects are “thrown out” of identifiability. The legibility of their func- 


tion, their usage, their useful properties, withdraws behind their photographic appearance. 


A picture that is no longer painting but not only photography 

But what happens when, instead of the everyday things that surround him, Twombly photographs his own paintings 
and sculptures, as he often does? It is immediately clear that these pictures, too, are not meant to document anything. 
Courbet and Manet had photographs taken of their works in order to archive their ceuvre for themselves or for 
potential buyers. If one wished to situate Twombly’s photographs of paintings in a tradition, then it would be not 
this one, but an entirely different praxis that also began in the nineteenth century. Benjamin’s thoughts on the 
mechanical reproduction of art focus on just one possible way of photographing art—an approach aiming for a 
reproduction that is as identical and toss-free as possible (although lacking aura). But early on, there was also an 
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Painting Detail, Gaeta, 2000 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17x 11 in. 


awareness that photographic reproductions of artworks lead a life of their own that is not identical with that of 
the originals they show. In 1875, Adolphe Braun photographed a mural by Théodore Chassériau in the Cours des 
Comptes in Paris that was damaged by fire in the days of the Commune. The diagonally looming frame of the picture 


and the peculiar, slanted position in which Braun shows it clearly tell us that this is neither a straightforward repro- 


duction of a painting nor a professional documentation of its damaged state. Nothing can be identified. The bared 


back, the raised arms, and the twisted robe are isolated remnants of the figurative in a structure where painting, 


charred paint, and reflected light mix. Twombly achieves a comparable effect when he combines a gaze turned up- 
wards in reverence and awe with the shimmering blue craquelure of the layer of paint (see pp. 124-125). The flash 
that lit this painted head is so clearly included in the picture as to eliminate any semblance of an ordinary reproduc- 


tion of a painting. Once again, it is not about correctly photographing objects, but about visual effects that only show 


themselves when these objects are photographed. 
But what does photography make out of Twombly’s own paintings and sculptures? An early black-and-white 
picture from 1954 (see p. 126) shows primarily the unmistakable Twombly trademark style so precisely described by 





lolphe Braun, Coy 
und 1875, baw p 


r des Comptes, Paris, 
hotograph 


Barthes. The camera is held so close to the picture that almost nothing can be seen of 
the surrounding space. In this way, the field of vision of photography almost completely 
coincides with that of painting. At the lower edge, however, something strange happens. 
Here, one can see a piece of the studio floor and a wooden plinth onto which white 
paint has dripped during the painting process. The photograph takes this plinth area 
into its even black-and-white tone, making it look like a continuation of the artwork 
above it. The scribbling cannot control itself and has to occupy the space at its feet, too, 
raining down from the canvas onto the studio floor. To be quite precise, however, it 
actually rains into the picture. One has the impression that in this case, the photographic 
reproduction of the painting creates a third work: a picture that is no longer painting, 
but also not only photography. Unlike Thomas Struth with his later museum pictures, 
Twombly is obviously not interested in the exchange that takes place between the inside 
and outside of a photographed canvas. The picture is everywhere. All of what the pho- 
tograph shows is “picture,” both the photographed painting and, at the same time, the 
photograph itself. Two other works in the series show the same canvas together with 


other paintings, and here, too, borders are transgressed (see p. 126). The canvases are 
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99 
Fulton Street Studio, New York, 1954 
Color dry-print 

Sheet: 17x 11 in. 


dio, New York, 1954 


clearly identifiable as interlocking rectangles, but at the same time, the white writing extends evenly over the picture 
surface and out beyond the frame. I mentioned above that the objects in some of the photographs lose their outlines 
and "bleed," and something similar happens here with Twombly's painting. These photographs are clearly not meant 
to preserve the frame, the physical integrity and autonomy of the individual paintings. This proves once again the 
extent to which they are not reproductions of paintings. ft is not a matter of reproducing painting in the medium 

of photography as accurately as possible, but of seeing it again in a different medium—as if all these photographs are 
variations on the question: What would paintings and sculptures look like if they had been born as photographs? It is 
probably in this exchange between painting and photography—and not in the subsumption of the photographs 
within the inevitable unity of an overall œuvre—that one of the connections linking Twombly's photography to the 
rest of his work is to be found. Which is why, among other reasons, it was a good idea not to show the photographs 


separately in the Vienna exhibition, but to mix them in among the paintings and sculptures. 


Notes: 

1 Michel Foucault, "What Is An Author?" in: Foucault, language, counter-memory, practice: selected essays and interviews 
(New York: Cornell University Press 1980), pp. 113-138, esp. p. 118. 

2 Henri Matisse, "Statement on Photography" (1908) in: Jack Flam (ed.), Matisse on Art (Berkeley: University of California 
Press 1995), p. 44. 

3 Nicholas Cullinam, “Chronology,” in: Nicholas Serota (ed.), Cy Twombly, Cycles and Seasons (London: Tate Modern 2008), 
pp. 233-251, esp. p. 248. 

4 Roland Barthes, “Cy Twombly: Works on Paper,” in: The Responsibility of Forms: Critical Essays on Music, Art, and Representa 
(Berkeley: University of California Press 1991) p- 158, p. 170, p. 164, pp. 178-180. 

5 “A picture is mean by definition—it’s a mean,” in: “Bice Curiger in Conversation with Sigmar Polke,” Parkett 26/1990, 


tion 


pp. 18-26, esp. p. 20. 

6 Jeff Wall, “Marks of Indifference’: Aspects of Photography in, or as, Conceptual Art,” in: Ann Goldstein and Anne Rorimer 
(eds.) Reconsidering the Object of Art: 1965-1975 (exh. cat., Los Angeles: Museum of Contemporary Art, 1995), p. 260. 

7 André Rouillé, “Un combat photographique en Crimée,” in: François Robichon/André Rouillé (eds.), Jean-Charles Langlois. 
La photographie, la peinture, la guerre. Correspondance inédite de Crimée (1855-1856) (Nimes 1992), pp. 45-61, esp. P- 58. 

8 Cf. Wolfgang Ullrich, Geschichte der Unschärfe (Berlin 2002). 

9 Julia Margaret Cameron, “Annals of My Glass House,” in: Vicki Goldberg (ed.), Photography in print: writings from 1816 to 
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Jeff Wall 


Observations, Started off by a Conversation 
in Rome with Achim Hochdörfer 


I have liked Twombly’s work—paintings, sculptures, and photographs—more or less since I can remember. But | 
began to pay more attention to it because my wife Jeannette singled him out—again, a long time ago—as an artist 
she particularly admired. So, part of my long-term interest is probably connected to my endless attempt to under- 
stand my wife. 

What do I think she likes about Twombly? The bohemian elegance, the seemingly effortless adherence to a 
kind of serious good taste, the restrained color relationships, the apparently casual execution, with its avoidance of 
any feeling of untoward effort or calculation; the feeling that making reference to classical writers does not imply 
scholarship or even necessarily being well read in those authors; therefore, the avoidance of an intellectualizing 
aspect, and, with that, a reduction of any necessity to understand the art or to find explanations for its effects; a 
rather strict avoidance of anything to do with popular culture or the current look of things—not an avoidance of 
the present time, but of what has become a sort of accepted truth about the present and the way we relate to it. 

All of the above qualities are ones I also see in Twombly’s work, and I think they are qualities that can make 
his work controversial, since they do tend to diverge from the kinds of norms or values that have been particularly 
strongly advocated in terms of contemporary art, or the art of the past 40 years or so. For me Twombly’s work has 
always been part of the story of painting of the 1950s and 1960s. Early on, the Abstract Expressionists made a big 
impression on me. I saw Franz Kline, Pollock and Newman, among others, in 1962 in the Seattle World’s Fair art 
exhibition. I was 15 years old. I still remember standing in front of Franz Kline’s huge painting Siegfried. There was 
also Pollock’s Ocean Greyness, and a big Newman, and to me that was really what painting was about. 

From the first time I saw Twombly’s work, I thought he had a lighter touch, and a more delicate interpreta 
of a lot of the things that seem to be structurally key to the New York school, like the “all over,” the accident and the 
“unconscious mark,” the way that paint has its own way. It had a sweet quality that, say, Newman, Kline, De Kooning 
and even Rauschenberg don’t have. Pollock, Kline and De Kooning, Newman, Clyfford Still are very masculine in 
character, for better or worse; there is a certain heavy, muscular quality to their work. The main figures of the New 
York School all have that certain massive quality. I think that has a lot to do with Picasso. Picasso was the model for 
their desire for an enormous creation, something that could carry a huge weight of design and meaning; and make? 
great impact. I think they all responded to that in some way. It is a heavy, emphatic quality and it comes from à very 
normative idea about what a great painting should be. Twombly doesn’t have that. I don’t know what to call what 
he does have, but it is a different quality, a different mood and obviously a different ambition. By about 1960—ever 
earlier—a group of people, like John Cage, had their doubts about the normativity of the New York School. Twombly 
and Cage were friendly, I think; maybe through Rauschenberg. I think they were involved in a sort of incipient 0! 


tion 
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ativity of New York School style. I know Twombly left America 


maybe even a reluctant revolt against that new norm 
ative reaction to his first show or two. Maybe he was un- 


for Rome around that time, partly as a result of the neg 


certain about having to develop, or being able to develop, his work in that | 
Twombly occupies a kind of transitional position between the art of New York in the 1950s and something 


else that isn’t really that easy to define—it isn t New York School but isn’t clearly something else either. In other 
words he didn’t become a pop artist, or a minimalist. He didn’t take any of meee puts that gege the time to 
lead out of the New York School’s problems or limitations, so his work is in a kind of limbo, an indecisive limbo 
about the end of the New York School, and that is an interesting place to be. I don't like declarations about “the eng 
of this” and “the end of that”; it seems to be a very literary, ideological way of looking at the way art develops, to say 
that somehow something is over, and then the mass of artists trying to conform to some new norm, trying to get 
with it, they go ‘this’ way because ‘that’ is over. Maybe Twombly is a remnant im that sense, a remnant of a kind of art 


that many people consider to be of no further consequence. So you can see him, not as a latecomer of the New York 


School, since he was there right in the middle of the period of Abstract Ex 


what Rauschenberg did; he didn't go over to the vernacular, the demotic verna | À | 
at with Twombly there is no real interest in the vernac. 


atmosphere, with that ethos. 


pressionism, the mid-50s. But he didn’t do 


cular, in that way. There is an obvious 


kinship between their work, since they were friends, except th 


ular of modern forms of depiction and culture. There is a vulgar tone, or quality, 
attitude toward graffiti, the anony- 


in Twombly, that shows up very 


clearly in his interest in graffiti. I see him as taking that closer to the surrealist 


mous poetry aspect of it, the imagery and gesture you see, for example, in the photographs of Brassai or, a bit later, 


Helen Levitt. Rauschenberg’s fascination with the anonymous poetry of signs on trucks, window signs and all sorts 


of published material seems closer to Walker Evans, if we want to compare photographers. Twombly doesn’t appear 
to be interested in that, and even rejects it as if that was what painting was really about. For Twombly, it seems that 


nothing mechanical should really intervene at any point. 


+ + x 


Certainly there is a sense of contemporary culture in his work. But it doesn’t need any popular culture references. 
The notion that what is ‘contemporary’ is defined by mass culture is really the unexamined orthodoxy of our time, 
the orthodoxy that came out of the 1960s and Pop Art. It now ‘goes without saying’ that what is contemporary is 
defined by its relation to mass culture. Twombly doesn’t seem to be explicitly against this in any active way, but he 
isn’t interested in it and doesn’t believe in it. I think there is a kind of freedom in that, an awareness that you dont 
need to be defined in some relation to mass culture, pop culture. 

Graffiti and scribbling on walls and other available surfaces have nothing to do with any organized form of 
expression or communication. A scribble is an outburst of an individual. I don't see scribbles on a wall indicating 
anything necessary about the culture out of which the scribbler has come. They are too indecisive. They don't oblige 
us to recognize any definite meaning. If someone unknown scribbles a face on a wall, all it tells you is how that per- 
son draws a face. But that is so rudimentary, we can't make much out of it, can't do much interpretation. That's why 
graffiti were so rich a source for Surrealism—because they gave a sense of the unknowability of the person, and the 
difficulty of defining the person in social terms. Twombly seems interested in that free, enigmatic quality of graffiti, 
the way it is like an anthropological root of any artistic mark-making, anywhere. 

Mass culture is all there and could be important, I guess, but if we choose for it not to be important to us, We 
are free to have it not be important. And because it has become so unquestioned that it is so important, it can be seen 
as a mark of freedom to reject that, to go in another direction. Even though it also now, then, ‘goes without saying 
that the separation of ‘high’ and ‘low’ art is a dead issue, I feel it is still something very complex and that it maybe 
ES i GEES go without saying. Twombly's art does not maybe ask these questions overtly, or conceptually 
but it is playing a part in keeping the question open, where the question is not automatically answered in the norma 
tive, dogmatic, post-pop orthodoxy. 

In terms of that post-pop orthodoxy, we can also think about nature. Cultural structures, so they say, have 
become ‘second nature’; everything is mediated through cultur u a passage 


| al and intellectual formats. Let me quote yo 
from a book by J. M. Bernstein. He is talking about Adorno: 


« P T R 
For Adorno progressive disenchantment has an ironic structure: the universal—whether scientific, economie 


or social—was to be the means through which the world was appropriated for the sake of humans ends: happines® 
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the means, have slipped from the noose of the end 
s 


and liberty. Now the mechanism, 
instrument has become the master of the master 


vanquishing the ends. The 
a blown-up, articulated, congealed aspect of human subjectivity 


), and hence the stamping of the world by the instrument ; 
D . & 3 IS 
becoming uniquely ‘for us’ the world becom 
es 


freedom from fear, equality, 
and become universal themselves, 


we now the slaves. But the instrument is simply 


ationality in its complex materializations 
aking the world ‘for us’. In 
ay that the process of abstraction removes the object 


(means-ends r 


making it a mirror of our subjectivity, m 


. and we no longer for ourselves. To s 
at it removes us from ourselves; it eliminates subjectivity from the subject,” 


ave eliminated subjectivity from the subject. We probably 
f nature has transformed us in ways we bad 


no longer ‘for us’ at all 
from itself must include the thought th 

It is an interesting way of putting it, that we h 
can not deny that this is really going on somehow, that our mastery o 


eally didn’t hope for, and that we are beginning to live in an environment shaped by our own 


planned for and r 
cunning and rationality. 
ard, politically, economically, and so on. And one aspect of this 


Yet many are resisting that across the bo 
ake works of art that somehow express or embody the elim 


resistance is artistic, or aesthetic. It is perfectly valid to m 
ame moment, it is perfectly valid to make works that turn away 


ard an experience of the world that responds to the 
the post-pop mainstream, empha- 


ination of subjectivity from the subject. But, at thes 
from accepting that, or reiterating it, and that make the move tow 


tendencies of elimination of subjectivity from the subject. The newer orthodoxy, 
and will tend to see this reduction in even the most spontaneous, apparently sub- 


sizes the reduction of subjectivity, 
as nevertheless subject to rational management of some kind, or as 


jective, gesture; it will tend to see that spontaneity 


involved in a kind of feedback loop with that overriding rationality. That's fair enough. 
But it takes a step too far when the statement goes toward claiming the occlusion of our relation to nature, 
and our relation to it in terms of artistic practice, or artistic forms. Up to this point, our relation to nature, as artists, 


is mediated by the art form in which we're working; other cultural determinants are present as always, but they aren't 
seen as having eclipsed or overwhelmed the mediation effected by the art form itself— painting, sculpture, and so on. 
Artistic freedom derives from that, I think; it is based in that emphatic strength of the mediation of the experience of 
nature by the artistic forms, media, and metiers. 

Matisse, Pollock, de Kooning, Picasso, the other major figures of modern art, retained this sense both of the 
availability of nature despite the emergence of "second nature"—or maybe even through the experience of the emer- 
gence of "second nature." You might think it began to die out at the end of the New York School, when the reaction 
against all those values began to set in. Cage and Rauschenberg and some of the others are interesting, complicated, 
transitional figures because they seemed to take it both ways—both sticking close to aspects of the immediacy of the 
experience of nature in artistic forms, but also getting very fascinated by the artifice of “second nature." And that fas- 
cination has only grown since then. With Johns, you have the strong sense of the ambivalence, the feeling of the 
eege of cultural forms, their condensation into abstract symbols, like a target or a flag The danh mark- 
ing remains as a sort of pathos, something essentially malleable and alive seen as slowl : d line into 
something mental, abstract, and artificial. EE 

But we don’t see much of that in 4 : < 
is as if he is resisting this congelation. Not aum he ee recess som 2 Ne, 
refusing, or declining, to affirm it by echoing it in his painting, th ebe —2 ` mn M re d 
the reasons why Twombly's work hasn't been liked by a lot "i en nn ` er GC 
ing, late version of gestural painting by a lot of people who w e d rn cdi backward-loo 
be unhappy with any gesture that does not accept the inis : M unhappy with what I am saying. They will 
inevitability of the totalization of that rationalization For th | e this ipw of rationalization, or really, e 
tures of dissidence as not only socially futile, but al gek em, that is cultural, historical truth, and they see 8° 
Mee ‚but also artistically retarded. Or, socially futile because artistically 


* + + 


One of the essential | í 
questions— ; | 
GEELEN, Geng ` what e are—raised by Twombly’s work has to do with the presence of 
a gs. Let's take the example of Matisse’ 
painting because it is one of th MA | ple of Matisse's The Piano Lesson (1916), and I take that 
ri SR EE e best oe done in the West, and also because in it there tl , “Pleyel,” 
e name o | is the wor 
the piano-maker, which has been included in the design of the cut metal 
1 - & 
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sheet music stand above the keyboard. We, the viewers, see it 
) 

write the word in reverse on the surface of the canvas. But of 

its place in the depiction of the room in which the piano less 


ing absorbs the contradiction of there being a word written 


In reverse. In fact, to make the painting, Matisse had to " 
course we cannot see it that way because that word takes 
on is taking place. The depictive character of the paint- 


on the canvas. The word has t icti 
| ; m M a . o be part of the depiction, 
it doesn't come out of the depiction. Painting is one of the depictive arts—the primary one probably—and abstract 


| al case, not outside it. Therefore, if 
depiction, it appears the way "Pleyel" appears in The Piano Lesson 


holds good even for the words that appear so blat 


art still is a special instance of depiction; it is a speci ; 
a word should appear in a 


‚and there is no other way it can really appear. This 


antly in Picasso's and Braque's paintings and collages around 1910. 
Even the pasted-on newspapers do not overcome the depictive nature of the work, despite the fact that the experi- 


ment was to push that problem to its limit. 


We know of course that there has been enormous energy and talent devoted to breaching that limit, ever 
since: to continue with painting yet without it having to be depiction. In that sense 
bé H 


an Ke abstract painting is a sequence of 
tests on the limits of the depictive nature of visual 


art, tests in which certain procedures and formations are proposed 


aimed that, nevertheless, none of these experiments has in fact 
gone beyond the boundary of the depictive; they have identified the boundary 


appearance of it, possible. So, Pollock’s all over, dripped p 


as new experiences of those limits. But, it can be cl 


and made an experience of it, an 
aintings, Newman’s divided fields of color, Ryman’s mono- 


all of these can be seen to be of that character. None of them 
dare to leave behind the dialectic of depiction and its limits. And so in th 


chromes, Toroni's patterns of brush marks, and so on— 


at sense they are votes of confidence in the 
essential nature of Western painting, of painting as depiction, even though they attempt to defy that nature. They are 
therefore votes of confidence in painting as a medium. In all of these works, there is no departure from the funda- 
mental problems of depiction. But once one writes a word on the surface of what is purported to be a painting, one 
makes another move, I think. A move that is not a vote of confidence, quite the 
opposite. And this is where Twombly, along with Johns, and, to a lesser extent, 
Rauschenberg, intervenes, and this may be the decisive aspect of their interven- 
tion in painting. In writing a legible word on a painting, they want to transform 
the surface of the painting, change it from the kind of intangible visual thing it is 
in being the surface of a depiction, into what seems to be a material surface, like 
the surface of a page of writing, or the surface of a painted or printed signboard. It 
is of course an extension of the radical flattening of the depictive surface that 
began with Cubism and the first versions of abstract art. 

Leo Steinberg characterized the pictorial nature of Rauschenberg’s work in 
the 1960s. He called it a “flatbed picture plane,” meaning that the picture plane, or 
the picture surface, was now not necessarily—or not essentially—the intangible, 
material, yet somehow transparent plane of the occurrence of illusion that it had 





been; it was now a material surface, a plane in the real world (like the construc- 


dei Matisse, Piano Lesson, 1916 tivist notion of the same thing), onto which could be attached or presented any 

"ON Canvas, 96 1/2 x 83 3/4 in. : : . 

dam of Modern Art (MoMA), New York, range of phenomena—including objects, words, and so on. He was just character- 
->Imon Guggenheim Fund : sani 1 

Succession H. Matisse, Paris/VBK Wien, 2009 izing (and of course approving) what he saw as a significant transformation. So, 


Oto: The M e. idi : 1 
useum of Modern Art, New York/Scala, Florence on this flat plane, depictions (for example, the silk-screened images that 


Rauschenberg began including in his paintings in the early 1960s), could and would still appear. But they would now 
not be the essential or even the dominant element making an appearance; they would be reduced to the same status 
as other elements, such as objects or words written directly on the plane with no pretensions to being depictions. 

Both Rauschenberg and Johns played a very sophisticated game with the appearance and disappearance of 
depiction in painting, the presence and the rejection of depiction, in the same work. With Rauschenberg, it is almost 
always worked out in the context of collage, so that words that appear frequently do so because they have been print- 
ed on objects that make up parts of the collage or assemblage. He rarely, if ever, letters things on the surface himself. 
So, to a certain extent, Rauschenberg avoids the issue by means of collage. Johns is, in this sense at os no radical. 
He does letter directly on the surface, and the lettering is not the kind of lettering we see in the Mese painting It is 
not subsumed in the depiction; it often accompanies it and therefore denies that the surface of a painting is in 


essence an intangible surface caused by the nature of the art of depiction. 
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With Johns and those related to him, writing tends to be lettering, not handwriting, and the painting tends toward " 


and vehemently so. Not only are they handwriting, 
ally awkward version of handwriting. They are not the 
anvases. Their wildness is of course inspired by the example of 


and his followers work like sign-painters, but Twombly works like a street artist, 
a scribbler-on-walls, and finds an elegance in th 


the signboard, Twombly's inscriptions are of course handwriting 
) 
but they are a particular kind of handwriting 





an intention 
kind of neat writing you find in Roman Opalka's c 


eraffiti, as we discussed before. Johns 


at kind of expression. So when he writes words on a canvas, the words 
appear to have the elemental and ambivalent relation to drawing that we always recognize in graffiti and scribbling. 
There is an emphatic denial of the integrity of the surface of depiction, and that has to suggest an antagonism to 


the great project of depiction, the central impulse of Western painting. A modernist will tend to see that 


antagonism 
as the mark of a misguided ambition, and that critique is likely v 


alid. But it is arrested by the unusual beauty of 
Twombly's results, and so, if one was a modernist, one would have to find a way to set aside the experience of the 


results. And that is not easy to do. I think many, if not most, of Twombly's paintings would be successful if nothing 
were written on them, but there is something written on them, and the quality of the paintings is not compromised 
somehow. It might be that it is only Twombly who can convince a modernist to set objections to the presence of 

scribbled handwriting aside, and that, with any other painter, the objections would hold. This is an example of how 


there can be no rules in art, only results. Even the notion that the objection would hold in regard to any other painter 
seems to be a rule that will likely be broken by some other painter, and probably has been broken. 
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Pan, Bassano in Teverina, 1975 


Collage: wax crayon, illustration on drawing 
Cardboard 


58 1/4 x 39 3/8 in. 
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Untitled, Bassano in Teverina, 1980 

Oil, lead pencil on paper d 

30 x 22 3/8 in. ' 
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Nike, Bassano in Teverina, 1980 
Oil, lead pencil on paper 

30 x 22 3/8 in. 





Untitled, Rome, 1983 
Cardboard box, wood, plaster, wire, 





n 


23x12 5j8 x 19 1/A in. 
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Untitled (Sappho), Rome, 1976 

Oil, wax crayon on drawing cardboard 
59x53 1/4 in. 
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Franz West 





On Cy Twombly’s Semantic Loops 


Titel(?): die fragen hatten antworten, diese 
aber keine frage. 

Fortsetzung des Texts: gewisse einfliisse 
ähneln keltischen graben. bearbeitet man 
sie aber ab mitte folgenden monats,so 
werden dann doch öfters mehrere meldun- 
gen errungen,aber auch lageplane lapidar. 
Dennoch: das solo ist im hinteren hof- 
zimmer schon wieder herunten. Kann denn 
nichts gescheitertes befestigt,künstlich 
ernüchterte Begabung bezeichnen? 

Hat ITaka kraft seiner zweifel kluge 
linien? 

Je länger seine blässe sich mit sicherheit 
liberal -launisch zeigt, desto besser kann 
kreativität , vulgo Gleichgültigkeit weiter- 
hin geleugnet werden dies wohl oder übel 
allenfalls zu. Sieht man davon ab ob nun 
fügige uniformen seinem werk die espla- 
nade lehren oder scheußliche laternen 
ggf. ins feuer Urinieren- c dem rezipien- 
ten steht 

Das argument welches eingangs sich 
bekennerisch nehmen kommen konnte! 
kann nicht mehr überzeugen und will 
kritischer einwände lektor sein. 

Eine reaktion auf die rektoratsrede (rügst 
du mich so rüg ich dich) 

Und weiche zeilen werfen sich welkenden 
willens fort, umschlingen das wasser , die 
wasser des seins-ist(mos[von korinthen 
umwoben {schlachte schlechte salami zu 
hause zur jause!}]) 


Wir blieben doch gerne bis dienstag mittag 


in rom! (dieser satz soll auch gleich,inclu- 
sive dieses hinweises in den Twomblyauf- 
satz genommen werden) 
Wir blieben doch gerne bis dienstag, mittag 






- scopic light, everything breaks down in 


[n an article published to mark the recent centenary of the birth 
of Claude Lévi-Strauss, I read that it had been his dream to die 
immediately after conducting a performance of Wagner's Meister- 
singer (a feat actually accomplished by conductor Felix Mottl). 
Before reading this anecdote, my associations with Wagner had 
always been very negative, but thanks to Lévi-Strauss, Wagner's 
music took on an entirely different meaning for me. He says that 
music maintains a contact—supposedly lost—with a primal ex- 
perience of nature (perhaps this is linked to the idea of painting 
being driven by gut instinct). Lévi-Strauss goes back to prenatal 
corporeality, of being body on body, in the body, and says that 
music comes from memories of this, that it is someth À 


Dre 2 















bal, without semantics—asemantic utterances. 

In a piece of music (www.mumok.at/ 
hears motifs from the Meistersinger, sung by 
trained singers and composed by a “moder 
Mautner. But at the same time, the whole t 
overlaid with a track by a “mastersinger c 
Quehenberger. My idea was to take the 


history when Twombly came to pr 
like Luigi Nono, Bussotti, Bruno M 


lar sensation as with Twombly’ 


Y S COLOT T 


à 
Lo 


KS 
` 3 i 


behind which often appear fields of 


nE 
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Franz West, The first Passstück, 1978/1994 

Electric pipe, metal, plaster painted, text, explaining video 
9x10x31/2in. 

Base: 29 1/2 x 15 3/4 x 13 3/4 in. 

* Franz West, photo: unknown 
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Franz West, The first Passstück, 1978/1994 
Electric pipe, metal, plaster painted 


9x10%31/2in, 
“Franz West, photo: unknown 
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(dieser zusatze soll auch exclusiu 


m 
ci sofern das moglich War, 


in dieser u 
Uorm akurate 


h 
blieben doc 
^d obwohl dies auch exclusiv in 


reise, 
n satz genworfen werden) 


gerne bis dienstag mittag 


rom, 
in er weise, sofern das moglich war, 
dies 
yorm akuraten satz genworfen werden 
or 
sollte 


waschmaschinen, so ma- 


ar die arie fur 
i aber richt sie, die feinde 


he 
age namliche , 
, igesicht-verbiet es ihnen nicht, denn 
m 

finsternis 


sChok! 
unehrliche kartoffe ! 
wie gestern und waessere sie am 


patras. lichter ton, kühn rauch 
punk: berste(zerbirst). 


stor! das licht 


I! bio fur lazare, toma- 


ten 
zielpunkt 
es jetzt wie ein 
Ja historisch, Ja, definitiv historisch ist 
Eine eck'n, eine konseruierte eckn 

ile diese Moose, denn Janc kann 


nend kommen. Hah! am 


Hüteine 
heute anschei 
Nachmiltag wie ublich! 

Yom Viadukt in den spulkasten lasse ich 
mich nicht nochmals austauschen! Ubri- 
gens: des olymps lade geriet nicht immer 

in neue in gefahr ‚bräucht nicht diese type 
von Nebenan heut neue mieder-fest- 
nachte sinken koharent hernieder, denn 
neider meiden meine mieder! 

Bitte komm ins atelier...und kaufe eine 
rechte lampe -rechte lampen kam sie 
laufend kaufen 

Aber Am Land kommts essen um 13h. 

Wie Amusant! 

Siphone mit adaptoren. ja mit adaptoren! 

u einfacher ursch, Finster wirds bald! Ach 
welch durftig licht! richtig! repatriiert - 
mil feinem Sinn,seit frei und feinsinnig 

1,2, Nichts. Wie Naiv! Nichts wichtigeres 
.nur:mit Dir bekommts neue unzen © ver- 
braucht sgunstigeres & besseres-(Brenn- 
wert-)Kombitherme auf wess Kosten? 

Die Schone ziffer blieb leer Die Feile stunk 
noch mehr 

Ich gab meimem bein weder brot mais noch 


sonst Was bestellt Bringsts mirs aufs? 
Zimmer? 


Jetzt will es die ziffer wieder finden und 
Sucht tapferst lob 

Que strich spätes an, im schlaf bule ward, 
ja liebliche klänge es Liege die 6.,7. und 8. 
falsche/ ist er klug der bass am klo? - ein 
verlegenes staunen 

Folgende zeilen sind umgestaltete sms- 
mitteilungen und notizen die mir gleich- 
Sam als "unterbewusstsein" das rezipieren 
von kunst verhundzen 

Syphane mit adaptoren und asthatisiesen- 
den enden Vergeudet es aus sich heraus 
verschwenden, mehrerer neuerumgen 
Folgende zeilen sind das,was sich mir (nur 
mir?) lästigerweise afters beim kunst- 
betrachten dezent die aufmerksamkeit 
Unterwandernd-hier gleichsam scherzhaft 


color fields. It’s more like discovering, behind a supposedly classi- m 
cal picture with its flowing colors and associated moods, a very 
contemporary feel. So I thought, instead of shifting Twombly 


backwards in time, he should be drawn into the here and now. 


Michael Mautner represents the “classical” part, while Quehen- 


berger stands for “the present.” 

The point of departure for the composition was provided 
by a text I wrote on a cell phone. When you write SMS text mes- 
sages, there’s a function allowing you to make words jump or 
tumble into other groups of letters, thus removing them from 
their functionality. And this reminded me of Twombly’s dispersed 
graffiti pictures. Graffiti are deliberate statements, but to the 
viewer they appear arbitrary; they are inexplicable compositions 
or conjoinings that tend to be located on the periphery of our 
field of vision. This can be compared with the new mode of writ- 
ing offered by cell phones—the results may be unintended or 
unplanned. Actively creating the impression of something 
unplanned is difficult. But with this mechanical intermediary, 
chance becomes something one can “order.” This might corre- 
spond to the “blind drawing” of the early Twombly. According to 
one anecdote, during his time in the military in the mid-1950s, 
he made drawings without looking at the paper. This is an ap- 
proach opposed to linearity, it takes what is put together apart 
again. “Blind drawing” would be a metaphor for the use of my 
Adaptives. 

With the SMS text, I was seeking an equivalent to the asso- 
ciative approach in Twombly’s working process. The word on the 
display of the cell phone switches several times, and if you’re not 
happy, then you carry on clicking. But it’s purely a mater of 
selecting, you don't actually create anything yourself. This process 
can be interrupted and extended over a long period; it’s littered 
with spaces and takes shape in the absences, allowing a different 
approach. 

While writing the text messages, I wasn’t thinking directly 
of Twombly, however, at least not in an illustrative sense. There 
are times when I send quite a lot of text messages, especially at 
night, when I’m lying awake after midnight. I review my prob- 
lems of the day, the “remains of the day.” Otherwise, I would have 

to psychoanalyze them, deal with them in my dreams. But I do it 
awake, while lying in bed when I'm too tired to read. I run back 
over everything I've left open during the day, what got interrupt- 
ed, and then I send off the results to assistants and other staff: 
*We need to use this shade here," and: "We forgot this yesterday," 
or: *Send me this." This means I have a large number of notes, 
almost all studio work, occasionally private messages. This detri- 
tus of thinking and working is then altered by the cell phone text 
method, its content shifted. This might be like dream work, 
mechanized and perhaps slightly simplified. In any case, these 
wild word fragments strike me as a good equivalent to Twombly's 
pictures, where many details are scattered around next to each 
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komentierte sublimierte -'tagesreste". 
Dieses bewusst dem betrachten vorgezo- 
gen, sollte einen storungsfreien empfang 


ermoglichen 
der text setzt sich aus auffrisierten smsen 


zusammen 
Eujeh das wird komplex! Wartmr noch 


kurz oder lang 

Man schlaegt vor, die eroeffnung vom 24. 
Ruf den 22. Uorzuverlegen, da an dem wo- 
chenende zieht es viele leute in fahren ans 
meer wegen der fröhliche oeffnung des 
offentlichen museums . Go to bozen! er- 
folgt, was du favorisierst? 

Ging in die bombs als buße, larmte dort 
grundlich der topfen wurde mitm ellbo- 


gen gegen die wand gedruckt , doch zu 


mittag mochte ich auskunft weswegen! 
Nanu schlaft hier jemand vorne, eier in der 
erde? Wird die hoffnung vom 24. am 22. 
Uorverlegt, ans wochenende, Wo wogende 
theken ute ans meer locken - die ahren 
der ehe. warum ist die depperte eroffnung 
des newen museums ionischer jade ein 
erfolg? Was haelt euch davon fern? 

Zur zerstreuung vor oder nach dem betra- 
chen werden hier einige kurzmitteilungen 
verfremdet 

Nanu, Cy schlaegt vor, die erceffnung vom 
4. um 22 tage vorzuverlegen, da an dem 
wochenende viele wohlwollende leute ans 
meer fahren um die hoffnung des museums 
in die neue boheme haelt euch davon ab? 
Ehre die krampfe düsterer flore denn es ist 
alles schon befestigt 

Ehre die krampfe düsterer gestalten. Es 
floß nahmlıch danach alles schöne in die 
atesischen brunnen zurück 

Waschpulver fur waschmaschinen brau- 
chen waschmaschinen um nicht varort 
verloren zu werden 

Die hoamat Der ballerinen ist delphi 

Der spuk im Uiadukt lasst sich austau- 
schen. Übrigens am olymp sind die emig- 
ranten dafur, neue typen vor die kamera 
zu holen (im Haus Nebenan ist noch heute 
loos-fest) 

Aber Lieber mit Escorte! Habe gefastet 
und lasse den Uga nicht mehr Iconen ent- 
ziffern. Weder wurde ihm nach uns seine 
Rusladung mitgeteilt. Was ist der Grund, 
wo ıst der Gong? Er rann mit einer familien- 
packung klopapier unterm arm ruber-das 
hab ich nach gesehen, da bin ich zeuge 
Gebe spontan, Widme und Erlaube allen 
allesznoch bevor die Laudatio von gehal- 
ten wird! 

Das Resultat gebricht wie die Ziffern der 
erstbesten Russtellung: er uberarbeitet Su- 
Jets aus Lethargie wahrend sie die Kunst- 
abteilung hutet falls Du was gekauft hast 
sei auf des Hul! Amt 

Ich lies grad a konzertprogramm und da 
kommt der scheinbar bei komposition 


d behind one another—like the Archimedean hand that 


other an 
bringing forth the most beautiful 


throws in random objects, 
order. But these objects are not scattered in randomly—this is 


what characterizes the hand of the artist (Marcel Duchamp tried 
to outwit the artist’s free hand or “paw” by using curved rulers), 

I first saw Twombly at the Museum of Modern Art in 
Vienna. The Ludwig Collection includes one of his “minimalist” 
pictures from 1968. On the one hand, it belongs within the con- 
text of Minimal Art, but on the other hand, it doesn’t, because it 
lacks the geometric forms and industrial character. It is far 
removed from anything that existed at the time in Vienna, where 
there were endless disputes between realism and abstraction and 
where everything in between was dominated by Vienna Action- 
ism. It was in this muddled situation that I discovered Twombly, 
like finding a message in a bottle that spoke of different circum- 
stances and conditions, offering a different understanding of 
myself. His art led me to associate Minimal Art less with stan- 
dardized, industrially manufactured components (which at the 
time was like a positivist hypertrophy), but rather with what hap- 
pens when you let a drop fall, the resulting mark—it helped me to 
understand that as minimalist. On the one hand, “anorganic min- 
imalism” did nothing for me, but on the other, the attitude that 
originated with Fluxus went astray during the 1970s, leading to 
Spurensicherung or, worse still, Individual Mythologies. In these 
practices, there came a moment when it was no longer clear 
whether found material can become art or whether it is mere pos- 
turing. Twombly, on the other hand, made these minimalist 
events into a productive shaping principle of his pictures and 
sculptures. 

It is interesting that Twombly has a strong emptying ele- 
ment, something nihilistic, but at the same time something so 
subtle, sensitive, and poetic. Letting the color flow, because it’s 
something uncontrolled, not made deliberately. It is never hand- 
made. Everything handmade is form, is always naive, even in clas- 
sical painting, even the most refined painters like Leonardo, for 
example, who makes outlines completely fluid. But that was 
always naive. Whereas when you let it flow, that is an exclusion of 
naivety. Although it creates a strong effect, naivety is then a help 
... naivety becomes, whereas with work done by hand you can't 
get beyond a certain point. There’s always a certain moment of 
naivety in it. Whereas when it flows ... that’s an actual fact, that’s 
not naive, that’s the way it is. And copying that would be ... and 
it's not copying when you let something flow, you’re not repro- 
ducing anything. Yet, however well you paint, it’s an imitation, 
copying. And a certain degree of naivety always creeps in. This 
has often provoked many people. I only became aware of this 
when I made an Adaptive based on the loops in Twombly’s pic- 
ture at MUMOK. It, too, is more or less meaningless, and one 
asks oneself what one is meant to do with it, what the purpose of 
this purposelessness might be. Here in Vienna, in the 1970s, the 
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Franz West. Twombly, 1988 


Papier-mäche, paint | 
60 1/4 x 55 1/4 (h) x 15 3/4 in. 
eFranz West, photo: unknown 


Franz West, Eine Studie (Modell), 2007 

Papier-máché, metal, paint 

Model: 14 1/8x 9 x 9 In, 

Perspex box: 20 7/8 x 20 7|8 x13 in. 
Franz West, photo: Lukas Schaller 
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gebrauchliche begriff "seitengedanke" vor, 
den ich in die twomblyschrieberklarung 
setzen will 

tagesreste wie witterung krachs verdau- 
ung offene forderungen ecetera werden 
zu ""seitengedanken ' “diese zu bebilder- 
ten hauptinhalten der kunstbetrachten 
wollenden -so wie folgende verstellungen 
(zu mindest in ihrer intension) 

Da wusste ich, scheinbar hat sie sich 
selbständig aufs ohr gelegt ‚da ich das 
ganze nur mehr via einladungskarten 
kenn,hoffe ich das es weitergeht und falls 
dem so isl beheben wir diese deine reise 
‚Ich beneid mich - tausch mir gar nichts 
vor, sondern zeig : es ist im eimer und geh 
in einer woche in ein neueres asyl/vie 
leicht nach irland oder irland und dann 
kann ich dich haffentli bald wieder benei- 
den! Also sei mobil und hute weiter die 
vorzukunft-edmund west 

Franz leidet wegen des Beines, doch der 
Arzt hilft ihm ehrenhalber- bloß Zehrende 
schlünde ! zurück zum ende , der Iconen- 
bock kommt wiederum Etcetera 

Chor Dank Franz-hUgo hatte er in der 
letzten Uersian ein Schluesselloch .Das 

ist schon toll ,denn morgen gehen wir 

im bikini. Neck mich nicht wenn ich dich 
zurueckgruesse du Dubioses etwas! 

Sie Testete gern einen anderen code, Denn 
besser Zermalmen als ungefragt naschen. 
Weil aus abscheu eloquent ocupieren,heift 
ubernehmen konnen und das ausgefranste 
objekt sollte sich austoben konnen, sowie 
mi der da fragte ob ers tendenziell so nach 
und nach wie die geldlosen aufarbeiten 
soll 

Motto: dort an ort der nichts und der leere 
gewesen zu sein, befreit den zuruckge- 
kehrten von den kelten der vorstellungen 
und voraussetzungen (v. Liska g.a. Leerer 
mesia...) 

Vielleicht ans ende: 

diese behauptung will hier betrachtet sein 


only answer to such an attitude was brutality or destruction: not 


by emptying, but by filling and filling and filling until the burst- 
mu point is reached. The Actionists celebrated a kind of tram- 
ushing. That’s why Twombly always appealed to me; 


pling and cr 
at a differentiated form of provocation can work. | 


he showed th 


always thought it w 
oedipal elements. The normative position in art 


as bold to allow oneself that without the usual 


restrictions and 


defines itself mostly in t 
ven in Hegel’s idealism beauty is said to dissolve 


erms of devaluing something else. Per- 
haps because € 
and be ground down on account of its powerlessness. Twombly 
mocks the spirit as a bone by portraying the bone as spirit. 

In the 1980s I made a sculpture with Twombly in mind. 
When you bear someone in mind like this, it leads to a kind of 
“internal logic” that influences the resulting forms, or even cre- 
ates them—it’s an analog relationship, like reading the informa- 
tion out of the grooves of a record, but in the other direction. 

In the white sculpture, form is emphasized. Paradoxically, 
the individual fields of the surface generate flat planes; the light 
falls into the shadows that are part of the design. Ideas are derived 
even from forms and shadow plays of light. This three-dimen- 
sionality of the play of two dimensions is best shown with white. 

Twombly's pictures are based on movement (gestures, 
traces made by brush and pen). It's hard to understand the pre- 
cise nature of the relationship in the result between physical ges- 
ture and picture. Only with the help of an object does a gesture 
emerge. In Wittgenstein's Philosophical Investigations there are 


D 


comparisons between language and tool. When we say “give mea 
hammer” or “give me a nail,” when we use words in this way, new 
connections are made. Like in the scribble illustrating meaning- 


lessness in the Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics: 

















Franz West, Vertonung, 2009 
Composition: Michael Mautner, 
Phillip Quehenberger 


Listen to it unde 


r: www.mumok.at/vertonung 
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Sculpture Detail. Gaeta, 2000 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: 17 x 11 in. 
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Untitled, Gaeta, 2008 
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Untitled, Gaeta, 2008 

Acryl on drawing « ardboard 
27 1/2x 19 1/2 in. 
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Johanna Burton 


Cy Twombly’s Transformations 


pages, written by Kirk Varnedoe for the 


essay of more than fifty | 
ator names the artist as wholly uncategorizable. 


at his various modes of production during 
historical paradigms, without, 


I. Ilium 

At the beginnin 
Museum of Modern Art's 1994 retrospecti 
Indeed, Varnedoe accords Twombly a kind of separatist st 
the previous five decades have always run somewhat parallel to 
however, being fully immersed by or held accountable to—or even par 
are given over, in fact, to explaining how Twombly's reception ought to be seen as having 
d ways: with art historians either unable to attend at all to Twombly’s work using 
on the other hand, making anxiously overdetermined attempts 
ada, Minimalism, Conceptualism, or, later, the “esoterically 
ainterly expressionism in the 1980s” (à la 

she sees it—and as he lays it out transparently 


ch “oddly piecemeal fabric of interpretations” 


g of “Inscriptions in Arcadia,” an 
ve of Cy Twombly, the cur 


atus, saying th 
a number of different 
ticularly preoccupied with—any of them. The 


essay 's opening paragraphs 


operated in two seemingly oppose 


the accepted structures of post-war narratives, OF, 


to fit his production into, say, the paradigms of Neo-D 
à la Joseph Beuys), and, later still, “the advent of a new p 
).! Part of Varnedoe’s task, a 
he various reasons for su 
that it is precisely in the artist’s discordance with singular 


that we might best get at his specific—if perversely 


personal” ( 
Anselm Kiefer and Francesco Clemente 


at the very start of his piece—is to tease out t 


marking Twombly's œuvre, while insisting, ultimately, 


narratives, his command of several seemingly at-odds tactics, 


so—contributions to advanced art. 
The shape of Varnedoe's essay, 

conducted account of Twombly's life and work, a surprisingly 

n the context of a fuller account of the basic circumstances of time, place, 


»2 If we take Varnedoe at his word, it is, perhaps counterintuitively, only by establishing 


then, after this initial methodological explication, is that of a patient, rigorously 
as Varnedoe himself puts it—“prosaic” examination 
and biography in which 

a more con- 





of *the art withi 


it has been made. 
ventional time-line for Twombly that the unconventional ramifications of the artist's unruly practice can b 


stood or, b | ; ; | 
etter, put into productive play with other factors. While Varnedoe inserts a standard disclaimer around 
er- 


e under- 


biography (“a creator’ i : . | 
pt ners m is never reducible to his or her life, and lives are themselves constructs that need int 
‚he nonetheless goes on to , ; 
emgeet wem : venture that Twombly's work is unusually steeped in the effects and affects of 
—one w , SS 
ing in time." What follows - to say so nakedly—tied to the vicissitudes of an individual temperament unfold- 
| , as I've suggested, is a close, ca < < 
" Mn , careful read of the artist’ a on 
his interlocutors, his exhibitions (and their reception), his i | tist’s expanded history: his educatl E 
denga andap Nae ad presenti : ‚his interests in art and literature, his various places of resl- 
ations of a nu ; 
due to Varnedoe's efforts, such information an of what would seem to be life-defining moments Largely 
i c aroun | | 
Twombly now considered vital—but not so easy to come by just 


a little over a decade ago— 
go—came to li i il: T , 
light in detail: wombly s two "Souths" (Virginia and Italy); his early interest in 
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Fifty Days at lliam, Bassano in Teverina, 1978 
10 parts: oil, oil crayon, lead pencil on canvas 
various dimensions 


` i : in “primitive” obj th African aesthetics; his formative 
Kurt Schwitters and Alberto Giacometti, in "primitive" objects and Nor ; | — 
where he met Robert Rauschenberg; their time 


ence at the Art Students League in New York in the early 19505, 
at Black Mountain College during the summer of 1951, where Twombly also met Charles Olson, John Cage, and 


Merce Cunningham, to name only a few; Twombly's appetite for travel to Europe and elsewhere a as early as 
1952; his army service in Virginia; his so-called expatriation to Italy in 1957; and so on. EH Eus narrative, 
Varnedoe pays close attention to just what kinds of works Twombly is producing when—who x " SES to, what 
he is seeing, what he is reading, what he takes in, what he puts out. In this telling, ample attention is paid to early 
work from the mid-1940s, when Twombly experimented with assemblage and collage; to the black-and-white works 
of the early 1950s; to the fetishistic, organic motifs from a few years later; the move to pencil and wax crayon in the 
mid-fifties; and so on. Holding open the possibility for various interpretations, Varnedoe, nonetheless, is setting the 
record straight, aiming to debunk sloppy assessments that had left Twombly little more than a sliding signifier, put 
to use in narratives that would have him morphologically aligned with contexts he should be understood to disturb. 


The steady flow of Varnedoe's text, marked by careful (nearly obsessive) attention to every aspect of the 
is maintained through the early 1970s, at which time Twombly was focusing 


artist’s life, thinking, and production, 
on his “gray paintings"—among them the dark-grounded works that have been likened to blackboards, adorned 


with marks that hint at language but often refuse to move beyond gesture into actual “readability.” After a section 
dedicated to the period of 1966 to 1972, however, the tempo abruptly shifts: a nearly twenty-year chapter of 
Twombly’s story is given relatively short treatment under the title “From Epic To Pastoral: The Later 1970s and the 
1980s” (consider that the curator, earlier in the text, devotes nearly six full pages to the years 1957 and 1958 alone). 
There is, of course, a pragmatic reason for this abbreviation, one stated at the very outset of Varnedoe’s text: Twombly 
had simply stopped producing as much work, slowed down to only a handful of paintings and sculptures a year. 
And yet there is, I think, more to this modulation in Varnedoe’s account, for not only does his mode of historicizing 
change distinctly, but so, too, does his tone. Varnedoe, however subtly, ushers back in a kind of vagueness, the likes 
of which he openly refutes during the methodological prelude of his text. Largely gone is the precisionist attention 
to critical response—how Twombly is being written about in the wake of given exhibitions, for example—and so it 
seems as well that the curator’s need to place a lens close to the artist's immediate social and art historical context has 
passed. It is as though, in this account of the “pastoral” moment in the artist’s career, there is an unstated admission 
na t bini Hates Ape — at once s “late wel of an artist and E the “just " o 
cn ames y stubborn enam, nn them together here is somewhat revetato 
in Varnedoe’s shift, it is not that the kind of careful contextual plot- 


ting he advocates so strongly for is no longer possible with regard to Twombly’s closer-at-hand work, but, rather, that 
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oil, oil crayon. 
75 12x 59 in. 


Twombly’s place in relation to other artists in the late 1970s and early 1980s 


Y fr? arises with the latter’ E e 
D , " tter s monumental work, Fifty Days at Ilium, comprised of 


, ten enormous canvases and produced—in Bassano di Teverina—during the 
summers of 1977 and 1978. First shown in 1979 at Heiner Friedrich Gallery, 
the piece, Varnedoe states, clearly “arrived ahead of its optimum moment,” 
and he argues thus that no analytic armature prepared for such work—with 
its combination of semiotics and scatology—had yet coalesced. *A certain 
strand of bemusement ran through the critical response, as the whole enter- 
prise seemed far away from the larger frame of contemporary artistic con- 
cerns,” the curator writes, noting, however, that the gap between Twombly's 


gesture and an understanding for it would, in his own view, be rectified not 
too long after: 


“Within a few years, the connections would have been more easily 
made: Anselm Kiefer’s resurrections of both epic battles and ancient myths, 
and the specific involvement of younger Italians such as Sandro Chia with 
Mediterranean myth, would have shown the immediate ‘relevance’ of 
Twombly's cycle to the art of the 1980s. His influence on painters such as 
Kiefer—as on Julian Schnabel's more operatic rephrasings of combined words and abstraction, or on aspects of 
Francesco Clemente's erotically elegant draftsmanship, and on other younger artists—would become steadily clearer 
throughout the eighties." 

With these words, Varnedoe considers the matter more or less closed. “By the time the eighties' concern with 
history caught up with Twombly, though, he had already moved on, away from the realm of myths, bards, and battles 
toward water, sky, and flowers."* 

But perhaps there was more to be said on this matter. More than the analogical relation of Twombly to 
Kiefer's battles and Chia's myth, more than the obvious links to Schnabel's operatics or Clemente's draftsmanship. 
Without, of course, taking away that such relationships can be plotted, I wonder if, with our own just-earned retro- 
spect, we can see in Varnedoe's operations elements of the hodgepodge mobilization that he himself had detected 
erstwhile and elsewhere in Twombly's long and complicated framing within art-historical narratives. After all, while 
the years following the artist's Ilium would see the rise of Chia, Clemente, and Kiefer—whose return to expression- 
ism veiled in mythic subjects was seen by many critics as emblematic of a dangerous conservatism in artistic prac- 
tice/—they would also see the emergence of, say, Michel Basquiat, whose source material ranged from street graffiti 
to ancient icons. Such intermingling of the mythic and vernacular was deeply reminiscent of Twombly's own formal 
turns in rendering classical themes, and, indeed, would by itself ask the elder painter's canvases to be seen as operat- 
ing in a more actively interpretive mode, bringing the stuff of myth into the contemporary sphere rather than taking 
up myth as an artistic refuge. For anyone really looking at Twombly's work (rather than investing in the themes it 
would seem to claim to represent), this engagement was a return to expressionism ambivalent to heroic sense—more 
fascinated with mark-making itself, more akin, as some have argued, to scrawled vandalism with its emphasis on 
presentness (and thus, absence) than to some allegiance with the workings of posterity. Such interpretations might 
only become more complex if one considers the numerous other strands of art-making arising in the wake of—and 
simultaneously with—Twombly's work during this time, asking that the artist's production be figured discursively 
within the complicated terrain of the late 1970s and early 1980s. Indeed, if that terrain is typically considered in 
terms of a simple, unambiguous divide between criticality and complicity among artistic practices, perhaps Twombly, 
by virtue of his always being in active dialogue with his surrounding context, provides an artistic model that compli- 
cates such readings. In other words, merely by adhering to Varnedoe's original ideation of Twombly's relationship to 
the different contexts for art history in the postwar period, one might well set aside a categorization of the artist as 
an 1980s antecedent to only Chia, Clemente, Kiefer, and others. Rather, one may well see that his work problematizes 
both that context and any "critical" response to such painting conventionally understood to be its antagonist. So, con- 


sider what follows not as a corrective but as a return to a moment in Twombly's history that might now be revisited. 
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Suma, Bassano in Teverina, 1982 


160 
HRIH, 1982 Oil, wax crayon, lead pencil, on drawing cardboard 
Oil crayon, lead pencil, color pencil on drawing 39 3/8 x 27 1/2 in. 


cardboard, 39 3/8 x 27 1/2 in. 
2. Iliam 
In the year 2000, David Sylvester conducted an interview with Twombly.? About halfway through the published conver- 
sation, a discussion of Fifty Days in Iliam takes place. If you are a sharp reader, you will see that the way the title of this 
work is spelled here—‘“Iliam”—is different from how it is spelled just above, in the first section of my essay, where it 
appears as “Ilium.” The former iteration is not a typo, however, or at least it's not a typo in any strict sense of the term. 
In fact, if you travel to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, where the work has been installed in its own room for the 
past two decades, the wall labels mirror the title as given by Twombly in the space of Sylvester's text. I have been many, 
many times to see that work, to swivel in front of its elements, to find myself aghast anew, marveling at a sprawling, 
self-declared epic stature that nevertheless undercuts its own proportions with a kind of studied “lowness”: sharply 
rendered—if sometimes nearly unreadable—words (almost hieroglyphic), alongside swarming, broody, bloody clouds 
(almost cartoonish) and scrawls, scribbles, and jabs that are one part alchemical transformation and another part 
pathetic fallacy. I’ve never really thought to question the title, much less the spelling therein, though I suppose, in ret- 
rospect, its ostensible misspelling was a gift, just waiting there, to be discovered, its implications to be pursued. 

| After telling Sylvester that, much to his dismay, he has recently had to give up smoking because it was too hard 
on his lungs, but that he still enjoys taking breaks from painting to listen to music and drink wine, Twombly sudden- 
ly asks, without any transition, “What is that painting of mine in Philadelphia?,” and then continues: 


Twombly: “Is it Fi wes | 
m ii : It Fifty Days in Iliam? IPs very strange, no one has ever mentioned it. Have you ever seen it? Well, 
d JT : | 
arge group of paintings. It’s called Fifty Days in Iliam: I spelt it I-L-I-A-M, which is not correct. 


It’s U-M. But I wanted that, I w 
‚I Wanted the A for Achilles: A there 
and no one ever wrote and Genee illes; I always think of A as Achilles. I wanted the 


Sylvester: “So what did they do, just change 
Twombly: “No, they still called it Iliam, but 


Sylvester: “They may have noticed it but beer 
Twombly: Or no one cares, ,,”10 


ad misspelt Ilium. I'm saying anyone in America.” 
the title or leave it?” 


no one ever noticed that.” 


‘100 polite to say because they thought you were making a mistake. 
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right, of course: who cares? But perhaps the Possibility that somebody cares—and 
res—and just who 231 


nbly could be 
test significance here. Varnedoe cared enough 


wol . "- 

1 _is of the grea 

ci ‚sure that [wombly was represented as correctly representing the sourc 
‘ce 


+ tO be š 
t this case, the Alexander Pope translation of the Iliad, which Varned 


text 
La ctory—a version, he says, precis ive dor ies X 
ia the story—a version, ys, p ely seductive for Its infidelity, its looseness with regard to th ; 
ard to the original.” 


. work: in i 
we oik oe characterizes as a “neoclassical” 
, , 
ates Twombly’s attraction to the Pope text in that author’s willful mi f 
lisuse o 


Eege 
; “doe - 
[ymo ; ct the title all the more striking, if st; an original makes his 
onto silently corre d ing, if still understandable (indeed, this might not | 
‚th oth 


all but simply the work of an overly conscientious Proofreader). Yet. re 
è D H D | : 
aks a certain belief in what Varnedoe thinks Twombly stands for: 


Tha 


decis ave been 


gardless of how it came to be, the 


" S e 
„rection besp However removed f | 
correc mw a f oved from his sources 
" artist is, he nevertheless produces work with a kind of perverse allegiance to them. In contrast, the Philadelphi 
c ets c la 


Museum's 1995 Handbook ofthe angan includes an SS on Iliam written by Ann Temkin, a curator so utterly 
;cqpainted with quon S MD with Birnen art in general—that it takes little conjecture to imagine that 
te left the title as 1S, utterly EECH ES Me artist had thought through the implications of what would in most 
situations be considered a mistake. Ge REH ES the museum housing Iliam, then, also thinks it knows just 
hat Twombly is doing and underwrites that belief in the subtle gesture of letting the work be as it is: a deviation 


h definite purpose. (Of course, Twombly may also be correct: no one notices or no one cares, but this seems 


yarnedoe at 


wit Mum" ce N 
m institutions and individuals involved. i PON à 7 
kely given the 1 And, in any case, not caring is implicitly not an option in 


unli | 
idering the work in the present context: there is always the chance that Twombly himself sought to cast doubt on 


cons . . 
ngle meaning for his work, in which case his suggestion that audience might “not care” is, in fact, an utterance 


any Sl 
whose significance turns on the hope that they do.) One need only look at the liam cycle itself to see that the artist is 
after neither “Ilium” nor “Iliam” per se, but rather a flicker between them. If we find on those canvases some refer- 
ence to the “Achilles” that, Twombly insists, compels the presence of the fugitive “A,” we find all manner of other 
forms that likewise imbue expressionism with self-awareness. It’s a self-awareness that doesn't take away from the 
wildness and spontaneity of his colorful explosions and strokes but, rather, allows expressionism to operate as more 
than just a sign for itself. Counterintuitively, it is in offering some (conceptual, reflexive) space away from—or better, 
in addition to—the sign of the expressionist stroke that allows it to not be wholly emptied out of meaning. Twombly 
doesn’t refute the idea of cliché but, rather, embraces its platitudes. It is in the realm of the cliché of the “expressive,” 
he implies, that one might actually find recourse to the expressive at all. 

Of course, anyone familiar with one of Twombly’s letter “A”s (as they sit on the canvas, that is; so, too, with 
his “V”s) also knows that his is just barely an alphabetic form and much more a shape-shifting cipher: Hardly able to 
force itself into behaving as a vowel, it appears much more on the side of action, or, perhaps, landscape. Again, while 


speaking with Sylvester, Twombly characterizes his “A”s as embodying precisely what he calls “phallic aggression— 


more like a rocket.” 2 But what does any of this—Varnedoe’s “Ilium,” Philadelphia's “Iliam,” Twombly's “rocket” 


have to do with the eighties? Or better, what we might then see in Twombly’s work from (and in) the eighties that we 
couldn't see previously? Might Twombly’s wandering—if motivatedly so—"A” be emblematic of other conundrums 
around signification within the artistic field during that decade? 

Notably, for instance, it was in 1977, the same year that Twombly began working on I/iam—and years before 
Schnabel and Clemente and the crew had become established—that Douglas Crimp curated a small show including 
only five artists at a small non-profit called Artists Space in New York. In the catalogue for the exhibition, which was 
titled Pictures, the critic argued that there was a noticeable shift in artists returning to representational modes as a 
critical model (the likes of which would be seen in definite contrast to neoexpressionist painting). But, he added, the 


fact that these artists—Sherrie Levine, Jack Goldstein, Troy Brauntuch, Philip Smith, and Robert Longo—were newly 
Invested in images did not mean that images had any new, secure purchase on meaning. Indeed, it was rather the 


Opposite effect they were after. "They subvert the standard signifying function of those pictures, tied to their cap- 
tions, their commentaries, their narrative sequences—tied, that is, to the illusion that they are directly transparent to 
a signified."? Moreover, and what is less noted in Crimp's text, is his emphasis on desire and its rel ! 
Production of meaning in a viewer when standing in front of one of these so-called “pictures.” “The primary issue 

in this work is, of course, the structure of signification, with that distance that separates us from us Wang and that 
constitutes our desire," For Crimp, then, the very space between an image and our comprehension of it marks not 


only the possibility of making alternative (or oppositional) meanings but calls upon a kind of libidinal—or at least 


ationship to the 
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Scenes from an Ideal Marriage, 
Porto Ercole, 1986 

Series of four drawings 

Acrylic paint, wax crayon, lead pencil 
on paper (no. 1) 

21x28 in. 
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Scenes from an Ideal Marriage, 
Porto Ercole, 1986 

Series of four drawings 

Acrylic paint, wax crayon, lead pencil 
on paper (no. 2) 

21 7/8 x 28 1/2 in. 
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Scenes from an Ideal Marriage. 


Porto Ercole, 1986 

Series of four drawings 

Acrylic paint, wax crayor lead pencil 
on paper (no. 3) 

21 1/4 x 27 1/2 in 
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Scenes from an Ideal Marriage, 
Porto Ercole, 1986 

Series of four drawings 

Acrylic paint, wax crayon, lead pencil 
on paper (no.4) 

21 1/4x 28 in. 
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context, then, it is tempting to con 


rder to do so. Within this 
ties for significance to the signs 


at lends new possibili 
4 arcte et ^ 7 « TU H . . 4. 
aracterized as “expressionistic” in turn, 


passionate—psycnological aspect of the intellect in o 
sider Twombly’s “A” as a marker of distance, a “mistake” th 
residing on the canvas—and gives new relevance to signs tha 

Markers—“signs”—that could produce both meaning 4 


t might be ch 
a kind of productive, disordered space around 


nd 
| who often couched their investigations in terms 


themselves were of growing interest among critics of this perio« 
of allegory. Here again, intriguingly, Twombly makes an appearance in the literature, if fleetingly. Indeed, the artist 
receives a single mention in the first installation of Craig Owens's important “The Allegorical Impulse: Toward a 
Theory of Postmodernism,” which was published in the Spring 1980 issue of the journal October. (Part Two followed 
immediately after, in the Summer 1980 edition.) In limber texts that take 


7 . `- $ 7O ^ E Mal s g € ` í ie 
but range from the Old Testament to Laurie Anderson, Owens here formulates à VI 

. "^ 1° sreivVve d ive 3] d - 
that has largely stuck— where images and texts toa kind ol dispersive, cumulative logic, referencing one 
D "D -h a description nei 
another endlessly while refusing questions of origin or des (Such a descript 


cc » H . 
WE WEG EHS error. ) Owens sis à 
ship between Homer's Iliad, Pope's revisionist take” on it ) $ 1S an essay that 


decisively sides with deconstruction that pins its hopes on the ra 


that allegory is invested in “endless confusion of all aesthetic mediums 
c field on essentialist grou! 


Ay. » $111: in? rity d «c 

walter Benjamin's writings as a foundation 

w of postmodernism's working 
5 


adhere 
ırly describes the relation. 


tination. 


and Twombly's spelling 
al potential of moving on. Crucially, he suggests 


and stylistic categories (hopeless, that is, 
ids)” and that the allegorical can manifest in 
cumulation, discursivity, hybridization— 
sh it from its modernist predeces- 

o seek allegory in contemporary 
eries after the allegorical 


dic 


according to any partitioning of the aestheti 


strategies as disparate as “appropriation, site speci 
art o 


ficity, impermanence, ac 
f the present and distingui 
“Thus we should als 
erg’s Rebus, or Twombly's s 


these diverse strategies characterize much of the 
sors." ^ And it is here that Twombly appears. As Ow 


works which deliberately follow a discursive model: R 


ens writes: 
auschenb 


16 
Len “deliberately” following a "discursive 


ely a motivated account of Twombly's 


vorth asking of the artist: Is there some self-conscious use of signs 

s utterly hedonistic in order to turn such expectations upside 
icularly in the mid-1960s, when, after a disastrous critical 
emed to move fully away (for well over a decade) from 
a kind of *expressionistic" mode in the late 
hich he is producing but on his own histo- 
at Iliam but at a work like Wilder 
bears within itself a 


poet Spenser.” 
Owens's suggestion that Twom 


bly is one of a number of artists tl 


model" is telling; setting aside for the moment the possibility that his is mer 


otherwise ambiguous intentions, perhaps it is V 
that—in the eighties at least—risks being mistaken a 
down? For Twombly has been in this position before, part 
64 exhibition at Castelli Gallery, the artist se 
essionism qua Expressionism. His “retur 
ith it not only a reflection on the time in W 
art. It is worth, then, looking not only 
984 and 1985, as an example of an aesthetic that 
a mathematics problem “carrying” a number that is never 
med to evoke a kind of sentimental longing for other places 
ne, which traces the lives of four women 


response to his 19 
anything resembling Expr 
1970s and early 1980s carries w 
ry within the style cycles of contemporary 


n” to 


Shores of Love, a canvas produced between 1 


reserve of its own compiled pleasures and perils—like 


fully accounted for. Here, Twombly’s composition is na 


alluding to the 1954 Lesley Blanch book of the same naı 


and other times ( 
ies in the “exotic” East). Twombly's own “Wilder Shores” are 


who find love and adventure by traveling to different cit 
r—warmly redolent, it rises from the bottom of the canvas as a pile of fertilizer—com- 


ew forms. Like handwriting adorning a love letter, the title makes its way 
ediction. If we read the words, understand their semiotic 


conveyed in a pile of matte 
posed of past matter and ready to sprout n 


across the top half of the work, neither a caption nor a pr 
function and even their “reference,” they would seem to usher in a kind of analytic impulse that, all the same, 


grounds itself in something beyond deconstruction alone. 
Clearly, then, Twombly proves a difficult figure in histories of the period, at once anticipating neoexpression- 


ism and its critical interlocutors in allegory. But rather than argue that we need some revisionist history (albeit one 
steeped in Varnedoe’s self-stated mission)—and rather than ask whether he prefigures, or eventually bends to, 
BEER have been suggesting the following: that we look at the words both in and around his work. 
rn it is less NORD work that ought to be wholly categorized (impossible, since it functions always 
el enge = yet nonetheless reflects upon) and more the desire to write around 
the writer addressing his work, he also | han ae an says, always brings a sense of context to dnd 
cadem d cone re loing, creates a slightly dissociative state in the writer. To this end, the 
y well suited: “burlesque nonsense writing or verse,” from Fr. amphigourt, of 


unknown origin, perh iseia « 
gin, perhaps related to gyros "circle," thus “circle on both sides,” and perhaps related to -agoria 
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speech” (allegory, category). It’s less even that Twombly’s work evokes some madness In everyone who wants to 


write about his work that I am addressing here and more the sudden proprietary urge, to situate him again and anew 


t £ « » ° 
hat feels “burlesque” to me, even as I attempt to do it myself." Kä 
dimension of writing around Iwombly: 


One author in particular seems to have eloquently addressed this 


Roland Barthes, the first author to claim for the artist the status of postmodern production. Indeed, for Barthes, 
iere unexpectedly affective terrain, a place 


Twombly forever speaks to the gap between sign and signified, finding d 
aced back into the pot for further reuse (and abuse). If Barthes 


ron, and pigmen 

arks can be receive 
3 

placed. Barthes’s two texts on the artist end 


where connections are made only to be undone, pl 


is < < rk make their way onto T 
seems unduly interested in the ways in which pencil, cra) tma y wombly's 


d—on a number of levels: corporeal 
) 


pages and canvases, his emphasis is, in fact, on how those m 


without ever being fully, or at least properly 


as Barthes describes it, gets at the artist's sin. 





sensorial, epistemological 


by invoking the same passage from the Tao Té Ching, a passage 
it say that he contextu 


\e work out of context 
duces without taking for h 


ached to it, His 
in conversation, that his audiences “might 


which, 

D = H 1 
alizes the artist's practice—or, more accurately 
) 


altogether (seeming to write about the work 
imself; / He acts without expectation; / 


work will remain."® 


gularity and at his work’s “morality.” One mig] 
offers some sense of its model—only by taking tl 
when he is, in fact, writing of its reception): He pro 
His work done, he is not attached to it; / And since he is not att 


bly’s interjection, 


Without expectation: a phrase mirrored in Twom | | 
potential significance of a slip—Ilium to Iliam—that likely 


ise gone unnoticed, even while circulating in the litera- 
k, without comment. With this circumstance in mind, 


not care.” And yet his impassiveness only underscores the 
would have otherw 


ture around his wor 


T T I will conclude here with my own citation, one just as open-ended, but one 
that I think about every time I look at a Twombly—though it has nothing, 
ostensibly, to do with him. In 1971, the poet Anne Sexton (born the same 
year as Twombly, if it matters) produced a book of fairytales, titled Trans- 
4 formations, her own bloody, updated (feminist, I'd argue) retellings as it 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr., “Preface”, Graphic, in: were, of the “classics.” She asked Kurt EE Jr. to pen a foreword, 
Anne Sexton, Transformations, p. viii. which he did. It’s an amazing introduction to a volume of poetry, one that 
LL in not working works very well. He ends his piece with a confession: he 


stopped teaching at university because he realized he could never explain James Joyce’s Dubliners. But earlier in the 
Sexton for the first time, he attempted to impress her by diagramming the story 


of Cinderella. As Vonnegut explained it, “ 'G' was good fortune. T was ill fortune. ‘B’ was beginning. E was end”; 
vious and willfully overdetermined, which is just what they should be in a fairytale. But, after 
with his map, he learned anyway that this, the version of Cinderella he knew, was per- 


“the word vair was mistaken for verre so that Cinderella’s fur slippers became 


text, he describes how upon meeting 


the vicissitudes are ob 
proudly presenting the poet 


haps itself just a mistranslation, 
glass.” !? But for Vonnegut, this was the true moment of delight: “So much for lucky poetry,” he writes. 


Notes: 
| Kirk Varnedoe, “Inscriptions in Arcadia,” in: Cy Twombly: A Retrospective, New York, MoMA, 1994, p. 9. 


Varnedoe, p. 10. 


2 
3 Ibid. 
4 An interesting assessment of the unstable status (and the vicissitudes) of the “pastoral” as a genre to be found in unlikely places 


is Thomas Crow’s “The Simple Life: Pastoralism and the Persistence of Genre in Recent Art,” in his Modern Art in the Common 


Culture, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1996, pp. 173-211. 
5 It’s important to note that, writing in the mid-nineties, as he is, Varnedoe does devote a final section to a brief reprisal of 


ae s : very most recent work, in a section titled “Flowers and Light: Gaeta, 1990—." Here, even more than in the section 
t IV : H . a. : : 
` d an | ES he gives the analysis over to more impressionistic strokes, linking this “wettest” (as he calls it) moment in 
om i « pff «+ —" ` 
Se P ` a ‘a EE to the “infantile” in order to move closer to “the sensual, instinctive dimensions.” 
Ste - is : Ea E regard to the childlike and its proximity to the bodily and the sensual with regard to 
-Alain Bois, ^A certain infantile thing," in: x i ; ; ; 
at Daros, Scalo, Zurich, 2002, pp. 71—72. g,” in: Eva Kellere and Regula Malin (eds), in: Audible Silence: Cy Twombly 
Varnedoe, p. 46. 
7 See, for instance Benjamin H.D. B i 
` .D. Buchloh, “Figures of Authori i , 
in European Painting,” in: October, no. 16 Spring can me Ciphers of Regression: Notes on the Return of Representation 
pos ; pp. 39-68 and Hal F « , Echt Ste hi 
Recodings: Art, Spectacle, Cult Se PP al Foster, “Between Modernis d the Media,” in his 
| A ural Pol m and the Media, 
itics, New York, The New Press, 1985, pp. 33-57. 
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For instance, see Rosalind Krauss, “Cy’s ni. 
“Cy Twombly, 2000” in: David e den Ee en Te 

“Twombly,” in: Sylvester, pp. 177-178. rtists, New Haven, Yale University Press, pp. 171—181. 

Varnedoe, pp. 45-46. 

“Twombly,” in Sylvester, p. 178. 

Douglas Crimp, Pictures, New York, Artists Space, 1977, p. 5. 

Crimp, p. 28. 

Owens, p. 58. It is interesting to note that the stakes around articulating a breach between modernism and postmodernism 

were extremely pressing at this time. In fact, between Crimp's original 1977 “Pictures” essay and his 1979 rewrite, he altered 

his own terms dramatically, claiming for his (slightly altered) group of artists a fully altered status: that of postmodern. 

Craig Owens, “The Allegorical Impulse: Toward a Theory of Postmodernism,” reprinted in: Owens, Beyond Recognition: 
Representation, Power, and Culture, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992, p. 58. 

For a good, recent survey of the ways in which Twombly has been accounted for art historically over the years, see Jon Bird, 
“Indeterminacy and (Dis)order in the work of Cy Twombly,” in: Oxford Art Journal, 30.3, 2007, pp. 484—504. Within his essay, Bird 
names a number of categories that he argues have been used to approach Twombly over the years. Like Varnedoe, if different in 
method, he wants to insist on a more complicated, less constrained way of discussing Twombly, so as to activate a kind of language 


that is in dialogue with the work and, to this end, itself not wholly resolved — which is to say, that he is proposing a kind of critical 
ay. Emphasizing both the (productively failed) 


response that recognizes what it cannot describe while attempting to do so anyw 
bodily in his work (the ever-present thought of 


communicative aspect of Twombly's work as well as the palpable desire to invest 


trying to do it yourself), Bird offers this bracket of terms as his own: “Indeterminacy and (Dis)order." 
In: Barthes, *Cy Twombly on Paper," 1976 and *The Wisdom of Art," 1979. 
*Foreword by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.," in: Anne Sexton, Transformations (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1971). 
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177 
Gaeta Set I, 1986 

Series of six drawings 

House paint, crayon, oil on paper (no. 1) 
11 1/4 x 10 3/8 in. 
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Gaeta Set I, 1986 

Series of six drawings = » 
House paint, crayon, oil on paper (no. 
11 1/4 x 9 7/8 in. 
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Gaeta Set |, 1986 

Series of six drawings 

House paint, crayon, oil on paper (no. 3) 
11 1/4 x 9 7/8 in. 
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180 
Gaeta Set |, 1986 

Series of six drawings 
House paint, crayon, oil, 
lead pencil on paper (no. 4) 
11 1/4 x 10 7/8 in. 
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Gaeta Set |, 1986 

Series of six drawings 

House paint, crayon, oil on paper (no. 5) 
11 1/4 x 9 7/8 in. 
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Gaeta Set 1, 1986 

Series of six drawings 
House paint, crayon, oil, 
lead pencil on paper (no.6) 
111/4x95/8in. 
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Gaeta Set ||, 1986 
Series of eight drawings 
Pastel on paper (no. 1) 
11 1/2x 10 5/8 in. 
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int, tempera on paper (no.3) 
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Gaeta Set Il, 1936 

Series of eight drawings 

Wax crayon, tempera on paper (no. 5) 
11 1/2x 10 5/8 in. 
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Gaeta Set ||, 1986 

Series of eight drawings 

Wax crayon, charcoal on paper (no. 7) 
11 1/2 x 10 5/8 in. 
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Series of eight drawings 
Charcoal on paper (no. 8) 
111/2x105/8in. 


Gaeta Set ||, 1986 
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Miramare - By the Sea, Gaeta, 2005 
Color dry-print 
Sheet: each 17 x 11 in. 
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Miramare - By the Sea, Gaeta, 2005 
Color dry-print 


Sheet: each 17 x 11 in. 
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Gaeta 
A photo-essay by Tacita Dean 
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Cy Twombly. Peintures et dessins, Galerie D. \ 
Benador, Geneva, December 1963 
Invitation, 4 x 6 in. 
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GALLERIA LA TARTARUGA 


Novelli, Perilli, Twombly, Scarpitta, 


Vandercam, Galleria La Tartaruga, 
Rome, 1959 
Poster, 19 5/8 x 11 5/8 in. 
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Kounellis, Schifano, Twombly, 

Galleria La Tartaruga, Rome, 1961 
Poster, 11 5/8x 13 3/8 in. 
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Cy Twombly, Modern Art Agency, 
Naples, 1970 
Poster, 74 3/4 x 29 1/8 in. 


1958 


1959 





CY TWOMBLY Allusax (Mus of Wapen 
Lucio Amelio Moders Art Agency Napot 58 Pasta der Maru N Febbraay NX ` 
Cy Twombly, Galleria La Tartaruga, Cy Twombly, Lucio Amelio Modern 
Rome, 1970 Art Agency, Naples, 1975 
Invitation, 10 5/8 x 8 1/5 in. Poster, 27 1/8x 18 7/8 in. 


In the fall, he hired a studio in Rome with a view of the Colosseum, where he made pic 
tures like Olympia, Sunset, and Blue Room. The white canvases now also featured colored 
chalk and loose arrangements of evocative words and transformed symbols. 


In mid-May, his first exhibition in Rome opened at Galleria La Tartaruga. A show of the 
ccess, selling out in the first two days. 


same works in Milan in November proved a great su 
New York and switched from 


After these unexpected events, Twombly briefly returned to | | 
the Stable Gallery to Leo Castelli. Before the end of the year, he traveled with Tatiana 


Franchetti to Lexington. 


Twombly worked first in New York on drawings and later in Lexington on large-format 


pictures. With small scribbles loosely spread across the white surface, these works are 
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Cy Twombly. Nine Discourses on Commodus, 
Leo Castelli, New York, 1964 
Poster, 25 5/8 x 18 7/8 in. 
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Cy Twombly, Galleria La Tartaruga, 
Rome, 1960, 
Poster, 11 5/8 x 13 3/8 in. 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Cy Twombly. La devolution d 
Galerie J, Paris 1961 
Invitation, 9 3/8 x 8 1/4 in. 


In December, Twombly p. 
on gray grounds, whe set 
Aurelius Commodus. 


With artists Robert Morr 
exhibition curated by Sam 
Wadsworth Athenaeum in H. 
After his success in Europe, TW 
Castelli Gallery in March, his first New Yo | 

ever, his works were still received with considerable cı 


in October, the first comprehensive exhibition of his work opened at Museum Haus Lange 
um naha £Allaxlna ely vaart Twambly worked reaularly in New York 
Scanne avec CamScanner 
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Cy Twombly, Leo Castelli, 
New York, 1967 
Poster, 25 5/8 x 22 in. 
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Cy Twombly, Leo Castelli, 
New York, 1968 
Poster, 23 5/8 x 17 1/4 in. 





Cy Twombly. Zeichnungen, 
Kestner Gesellschaft Hannover, 1976 
Poster, 27 1/2 x 19 5/8 in. 


postcards showing art and landscape motifs. Around this time, he also made a series of 
photographs that showed renewed interest in “tangible” forms. 

In reaction to the death of Nini Pirandello, the wife of his first gallerist in Rome, he made 
the series Nini’s Paintings, begun in the fall in Rome, featuring an obsessive layering of 
script-like ciphers. 


At the end of the year, Twombly worked on Captiva Island on a series of lithographs for 
Rauschenberg’s printing workshop there. 


Twombly purchased a large country residence dating from the Renaissance in the hilly dis- 
trict of Bassano in aere to the north of Rome, which he renovated over the following 
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Acua EH . Yvon Lambert, 


Paris, 197 
Poster, 353/8x x 22 7/8 in. 
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Cy Twombly. Artemisia, Ugo Ferranti, Cy Twombly. 30 disegni 1955-1975, 
Rome, 1980 Spoleto festival dei due mondi, 1980 
Poster, 27 1/2 x 19 5/8 in. Leaflet 


of the most beautiful and me: 
characterized, as, among othe 
The same year, Yvon Lambert publi 
Twombly's drawings, with anothe r volume 


1980 Inspired by his rural surroundings in Bassano, the following fs SW ESI 
from nature and a return to increasingly vivid colors. | "oA 
1001 Fic-a 
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Cy Twombly. States of Mind, 2009, l 
Museum Moderner Kunst Stiftung Ludwig Wien, 
Poster, 27 1/2 x 19 7/8 in. 
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